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SATURDAY, MARCH 22, 1879. 


VIXEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’s sEcRET,” &c. &c, 
——_.—_—— 


1 CHAPTER XXXIII, A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


i Iv was a lovely evening. The crescent 
4 moon rose high above the tree-tops; the 
‘ sunset was still red in the west. The 
secret depths of the wood gave forth their 
subtle perfume in the cool calm air. The 
birds were singing in suppressed tones 
among the low branches. Now and then 
a bat skimmed across the open glade, 
and melted into the woodland darkness, or 
4 a rabbit flitted past grey and ghostlike. 
} It was an hour when the woods assumed 
# an awful beauty. Not to meet ghosts 
seemed stranger than to meet them. The 
i) shadows of the dead would have been in 
harmony with the mystic loveliness of this 
green solitude—a world remote from the 
track of men. 

Even to-night, though her heart was 
swelling with indignant pain, Violet felt 
all the beauty of these familiar scenes. 
They were a part of her life, and so long 
as she lived she must love and rejoice in 
them. To-night as she rode quietly along, 

} careful not to hurry Arion after his long 
day’s work, she looked around her with 
eyes full of deep love and melancholy 
yearning. It seemed to her to-night that, 
out of all that had been sweet and lovely 
in her life, only these forest scenes remained. 
} The dear father had been snatched away : 
_ when she had grown to the height of 
is stout heart, and had fullest compre- 
| hension of his love, and greatest need of 
his protection. Her mother was a gentle 
smiling puppet, to whom it were vain to 
} appeal in her necessities. Her mother’s 
| husband was an implacable enemy. Rorie, 
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the friend of her childhood—who might 
have been so much—had given himself to 
another. She was quite alone. 

“The charcoal-burner in Mark Ash is 
not so solitary as I am,” thought Vixen 
bitterly. ‘‘ Charcoal-burning is only part 
of his life. He has his wife and children 
in his cottage at home.” 

By-and-by she came out of the winding 
forest ways into the straight high-road 
that led to Briarwood, and now she put 
her horse at a smart trot, for it was grow- 
ing dark already, and she calculated that 


it must be nearly eleven o’clock before she | 


could accomplish what she had to do and 
get back to the Abbey House. And at 
eleven doors were locked for the night, 
and Captain Winstanley made a circuit of 
inspection, as severely as the keeper of a 
prison. What would be said if she should 
not get home till after the gates were 


locked, and the keys delivered over to 


that stern janitor ? 

At last Briarwood came in sight above 
the dark clumps of beech and oak, a white 
portico, shining lamplit windows. The 
lodge-gate stood hospitably open, and 
Violet rode in without question, and up to 
the pillared porch. 

Roderick Vawdrey was standing in the 
porch smoking. He threw away his cigar 
as Vixen rode up, and ran down the steps 
to receive her. 

“Why, Violet, what has happened ?” 
he asked, with an alarmed look. 

It seemed to him that only sudden death 
or dire calamity could bring her to him 
thus, in the late gloaming, pale, and deeply 
moved. Her lips trembled faintly as she 
looked at him, and for the moment she 
could find no words to tell her trouble. 








“ What is it, Violet?” he asked again, 
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holding her hand in his, and looking 
up at her full of sympathy and concern. 

“‘ Not very much, perhaps, in your idea of 
things; but it seemsa greatdeal tome, And 
it has put me into a tremendous passion. 
I have come to ask you to do mea favour.” 

“A thousand favours if you like; and 
when they are all granted the obligation 
shall be stillon my side. But come into the 
drawing-room aud rest—and let me get you 
some tea—lemonade—wine—something to 
refresh you after your long ride.” 

“Nothing, thanks. I am not going to 
get off my horse. I must not lose a 
moment. Why it must be long after nine 
already, and Captain Winstanley locks up 
the house at eleven.” 

Rorie did not care to tell her that it was 
on the stroke of ten. He called for a 
servant, and told the man to get Blue Peter 
saddled that instant. 

“'Where’s your groom, Violet?” he 
_ asked, wondering to see her unattended. 

“Thave no groom. That's just what I 
came to tell you. Captain Winstanley has 
dismissed Bates, at a minute’s warning, 
without a character.” 

“Dismissed old Bates, your father’s 
faithful servant! But in Heaven’s name 
what for ?” 

“T would rather not tell you that. The 
alleged reason is an insult tome. I can 
tell you that it is not for dishonesty, or 
lying, or drunkenness, or insolence, or any 
act that a good servant need be ashamed 
of. The poor old man is cast off for a 
fault of mine ; or for an act of mine, which 
Captain Winstanley pleases to condemn. 
He is thrust ont of doors, homeless, with- 
outa character, after forty years of faithful 
service. He was with my grandfather, 
you know. Now, Rorie, I want you to 
take Bates into your service. He is not 
s0 ornamental as a young man, perhaps; 
but he is ever so much more useful. He 
is faithful and industrious, honest and 
true. He is a capital nurse for sick 
horses ; and I have heard my dear father 
say that le knows more than the common 
run of velerinary surgeons. I don’t think 
you would find him an encumbrance. 
Now, dear Rorie,” she concluded coaxingly, 
with innocent childish entreaty, almost as 
if they had still been children and play- 
fellows, ‘I want you to do this for me—I 
want you to take Bates.” 

“Why, you dear simple-minded baby, I 
would take a regiment of Bateses for your 
sake. Why this is not a favour——” 
“*It is as if I should entreat you 








wear your gloves,’” cried Vixen, quoting 
Desdemona’s speech to her general. 

Rorie’s ready promise had revived her 
spirits. She felt that, after all, there 
was such a thing as friendship in the 
world. Life was not altogether blank. 
She forgot that her old friend had given 
himself away to another woman. She had 
a knack of forgetting that little fact. when 
she and Rorie were together. It was 
only in her hours of solitude that the 
circumstance presented itself distinctly to 
her mind. 

“Tam so grateful to you for this, Rorie,” 
she cried. “I cannot tell you what a load 
you have taken off my mind. I felt sure 
you would do me this favour. And yet, 
if you had said No——! It would have 
been too dreadful to think of. Poor old 
Bates loafing about Beechdale, living upon 
his savings! I shall be able to pension 
him by-and-by, when I am of age; but 
now I have only a few pounds in the 
world, the remains of a quarter’s pocket- 
money, according to the view and allow- 
ance of the forester,” added Vixen, quoting 
the Forest Law, with a little mocking 
laugh. “And now good-night; I must 
go home as fast as I can.” 

“So you must, but I am coming with 
you,” answered Rorie; and then he roared 
again in the direction of the stables: 
“Where's that Blue Peter?” 

“Indeed, there is no reason for you to 
come,” cried Vixen. ‘I know every inch 
of the Forest.” 

“Very likely; but I am coming with 
you, all the same.” 

A groom led ont Blue Peter, a strong 
useful-looking hack, which Mr. Vawdrey 
kept to do his dirty work, hunting in bad 
weather, night-work, and extra journeys 
of all kinds. Rorie was in the saddle and 
by Vixen’s side without a minute’s lost 
time, and they were riding out of the 
grounds into the straight road. 

They rode for a considerable time in 
silence. Violet had seldom seen her old 
friend so thoughtful. The night deepened, 
the stars shone out of the clear heaven, at 
first one by one, and then, suddenly, in a 
multitude that no tongue could number. 
The leaves whispered and rustled with 
faint mysterious noises, as Violet and her 
companion rode slowly down the long 
steep hill. 

“What a beast that Winstanley is!” 
said Rorie, when they got to the bottom 
of the hill, as if he had been all this time 
arriving at an opinion about Violet’s step- 
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father. ‘I’m afraid he must make your 
life miserable.” 

“He doesn’t make it particularly happy,” 
answered Vixen quietly ; “ but I never ex- 
pected to be happy after mamma married. 
I did not think there was much happiness 
left for me after my father’s death; but 
there was at least peace. Captain Win- 
stanley has made an end of that.” 

“He is a wretch, and I shonld like to 
shoot him,” said Rorie vindictively. ‘‘ Dear 
little Vixen—yes, I must call you by the 
old pet name—to think that you should 
be miserable, you whom I remember so 
bright and happy, you who were born for 
happiness! But you are not always 
wretched, dear,” he said, leaning over to 
speak to her in closer, more confidential 
tones, as if the sleepy birds and the 
whispering forest leaves could hear and 
betray him. ‘ You were happy—we were 
happy—this morning.” 

He had laid his hand on hers. That 
useful Blue Peter needed no guidance. 
They were just leaving the road, and 
entering a long glade that led through a 
newly-opened fir plantation, a straight ride 
of a mile and a half or so. The young 
moon was gleaming cool and clear above 
the feathering points of the firs. 

“Yes,” she answered recklessly, in- 
voluntarily, with a stifled sob, “I am 
always happy with you. Yon are all that 
remains to me of my old life.” 

““ My dearest, my loveliest, then be 
happy for ever!” he cried, winding his 
arm round her slim waist, and leaning 
over till his head almost rested on her 
shoulder. Their horses were close together, 
walking at a foot-pace, Blue Peter in no 
wise disconcerted by this extraordinary 
behaviour of his rider. 

“My love, if you can be happy at so 
small a price, be happy always!” said 
Rorie, his lips close to the girl’s pale 
cheek, his arm. feeling every beat of the 
psssionate heart. ‘I will break the toils 
that bind me. I will be yours, and yours 
only. I have never truly loved anyone 
but you, and I have loved yon all my 
life—I never knew how dearly till of 
late. No, dearest love, never did I know 
how utterly I loved you till these lasi 
summer days which we have lived together, 
alone and supremely happy, in the Forest 
that is our native land. My Violet, I will 
break with Mabel to-morrow. She and I 
were never made for one another. You and 
Iwere. Yes, love, yes; we have grown up 
together side by side, like the primroses and 





violets in the woods. It is my second nature 
to love you. Why should we be parted ? 
Why should I go on acting a dismal farce, 
pretending love to Mabel, pretending friend- 
ship for you—alike false to both? There 
is no reason, Violet, none—except « 

“ Except your promise to your dying 
mother,” said Violet, escaping from his 
arm, and looking at him steadily, bravely, 
through the dim light. “ You shall not 
break that for my sake—you ought not, 
were I ten times a better woman than I 
am. No, Rorie, you are to do your duty, 
and keep your word. You are to marry 
Lady Mabel, and be happy ever after, like 
the prince in a fairy tale. Depend upon 
it, happiness always comes in the long run 
to the man who does his duty.” 

‘IT don’t believe it,” cried Roderick 
passionately ; “I have seen men who have 
done right all through life—men who 
have sacrificed feeling to honour, and been 
miserable. Why should I imitate them ? 
I love you. I loved you always; but my 
mother worried.and teased me, vaunting 
Mabel’s perfections, trying to lessen you 
in my esteem. And then, when she was 
dying, and it seemed a hard thing to 
oppose her wishes, or to refuse her any- 
thing, I was weak, and let myself be per- 
suaded, and sold myself into bondage. 
But it is not too late, Violet. I will write 
Mabel an honest letter to-morrow, and tell 
her the truth for the first time in my 
life.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind!” 
cried Violet resolutely. “ What, do you 
think I have no pride—no sense of honour? 
Do you think I would let it be said of me, 
that I, knowing you to be engaged to your 
cousin, set myself to lure yon away from 
her; that we rode together, and were seen 
together, as careless of slander as if we 
had been brother and sister; and that the 
end of all was that you broke your faith to 
your promised wife in order to marry me? 
No, Rorie, that shall never be said. IfI 
could stoop so low I should be worthy of 
the worst word my mother’s husband 
could say of me.” 

“What does it matter what people say 
— your mother’s husband above all ? 
Malice can always find something evil to 
say of us, let us shape our lives how we 
may. What really matters is that we 
should be happy; and I can be happy with 
no one but you, Violet. I know that now. 
I will never marry Mabel Ashbourne.” 

“And you will never marry .me,” 
answered Vixen, giving Arion a light 
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touch of her whip which sent him flying 
along the shadowy ride. 

Blue Peter followed as swiftly. Rorie 
was by Violet’s side again in a minute, 
with his hand grasping hers, 

“You mean that you don’t love me?” 
he exclaimed angrily. ‘“ Why could you 
not have said so at the first; why have 
you let me live in a fool’s paradise ?” 

“The paradise was of your own making,” 
she answered. “I love you a little for the 
past, because my father loved you—be- 
cause you are all that remains to me of 
my happy childhood. Yes, if it were not 
for you, I might look back and think those 
dear old days were only a dream. But I 
hear your voice, I look at you, and know 
that you are real, and that I once was 
very happy. Yes, Rorie, I do love you— 
love you—yes, with all my heart, dearer, 
better than I have ever loved anyone upon 
this earth, since my father was laid in the 
ground. Yes, dear.” Their horses were 
walking slowly now; and her hand was 
-locked in his as they rode side by side. 
“Yes, dear, I love you too well, and you 
and I must part. I had schooled myself 


to believe that I loved you only as I might 
have loved a brother; and you could be 


Lady Mabel’s husband and my true 
friend. But that was a delusion—that can 
never be. You and I must part, Rorie. 
Never any more, by sun or moon, must 
you and I ride together. It is all over, 
Rorie, the old childish friendship. I mean 
to do my duty, and you must do yours.” 

“T will never marry a woman I do not 
love.” 

“You will keep your promise to your 
mother ; you will act as a man of honour 
should. Think, Rorie, what a shameful 
thing it would be to do, to break off an 
engagement which has been so long 
publicly known, to wound and grieve 
your good aunt and uncle.” 

“They have been very kind to me,” 
sighed Rorie. “It would hurt me to give 
them pain.” 

His conscience told him she was right, 
but he was angry with her for being so 
much wiser than himself. 

Then, in a moment, love—that had 
slumbered long, idly happy in the company 
of the beloved, and had suddenly awakened 
to know that this summer-day idlesse 
meant a passion stronger than death—love 
got the better of conscience, and he cried 
vehemently : 

““What need I care for the duke and 
duchess! They can have their choice of 











husbands for their daughter; an heiress 
like Mabel has only to smile, and a man is 
at her feet. Why should I sacrifice my- 
self, love, truth, all that makes life worth 
having? Do you think I would do it for 
the sake of Ashbourne, and the honour of 
being a duke’s son-in-law?” 

“No, Rorie, but for the sake of your 
promise. And now look, there is Lynd- 
hurst steeple above the woods. I am near 
home, and we must say good-night.” 

“ Not till you are at your own gate.” 

“No one must see you. I want to ride 
in qaietly by the stables. Don’t think I 
ain ashamed of my errand to-night. I am 
not; but I want to save my mother 
trouble, and if Captain Winstanley and I 
were to discuss the matter there would be 
a disturbance.” 

Roderick Vawdrey seized Arion by the 
bridle. 

“T shall not let you go so easily,” he 
said resolutely. ‘‘ Vixen, I have loved you 
ever since I can remember you. Will you 
be my wife ?” 

“No.” 

“Why did you say that you love me?” 

“Because I cannot tell a lie. Yes, I 
love you, Rorie; but I love your honour, 
and my own, better than the chance of a 
happiness that might fade and wither 
before we could grasp it. You will marry 
Lady Mabel Ashbourne, Rorie: and ten 
years hence, when we are sober middle- 
aged people, we shall be firm friends once 
again, and you will thank and praise me 
for having counselled you to cleave to the 
right. Let go the bridle, Rorie, there’s no 
time to lose. There’s a glorious gallop from 
Queen’s Bower to the Christchurch Road.” 

It was a long grassy ride, safe only 
for those who knew the country well, for 
it was bordered on each side by treacherous 
bogs. Violet knew every inch of the 
way. Arion scented his stable afar off, 
and went like the wind; Blue Peter 
stretched his muscular limbs in pursuit. 
It was a wild ride along the grassy track, 
beside watery marshes and reedy pools 
that gleamed in the dim light of a new 
moon. The distant woods showed black 
against the sky. There was no light to 
mark a human habitation within ken. 
There was nothing but night and loneliness, 
and the solemn beauty of an unpeopled 
waste. A forest pony stood here and there 
—pastern-deep in the sedges—and gazed 
at those two wild riders, grave and grey, 
like a ghost. A silvery snake glided 
across the track; a water-rat plunged, 
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with a heavy splash, into a black pool as 
the horses galloped by. It was a glorious 
ride. Miserable as both riders were, they 
could not but enjoy that wild rush through 
the sweet soft air, under the silent stars. 

Vixen gave a long sigh presently, 
when they pulled up their horses on the 
hard road. 

“T think I am ‘fey’ now,” she said. 
“T wonder what is going to happen to 
me ?” 

“Whatever misfortunes come to you 
henceforth will be your own fault,” pro- 
tested Rorie savagely. “You won’t be 
happy, or make me so.” 

“Don’t be angry with me, Rorie,” she 
answered quite meekly. ‘I would rather 
be miserable in my own way than happy 
in yours.” 

Arion, having galloped for his own 
pleasure, would now have liked to crawl. 
He was beginning to feel the effects of 
unusual toil, and hung his head despon- 
dently ; but Vixen urged him into a sharp 
trot, feeling that matters were growing 
desperate. 

Ten minutes later they were at the lodge 
leading to the stables. The gate was 
locked, the cottage wrapped in darkness. 

“TI must go in by the carriage-drive,” 
said Vixen. “It’s rather a bore, as I am 
pretty sure to meet Captain Winstanley. 
But it can’t be helped.” 

“Let me go in with you.” 

“No, Rorie; that would do no good. 
If he insulted me before you, his insolence 
would pain me.” 

“ And I believe I should pain him,” said 
Rorie. “I should give him the sweetest 
horsewhipping he ever had in his life.” 

“That is to say, you would bring dis- 
grace upon me, and make my mother 
miserable. That’s a man’s idea of kind- 
ness. No, Rorie, we part here. Good- 
night, and—good-bye.” 

“ Fiddlesticks!” cried Rorie. “I shall 
wait for you all to-morrow morning at the 
kennels.” 

Vixen had ridden past the open gate. 
The lodge-keeper stood at his door waiting 
for her. Roderick respected her wishes 
and stayed outside. 





“ Good-night,” she cried again, looking 
back at him; “ Bates shall come to you 
to-morrow morning.” 

The hall-door was wide open, and | 
Captain Winstanley stood on the threshold, | 
waiting for his step-daughter. One of the | 
underlings from the stable was ready to | 


take her horse. She dismounted unaided, | 


flung the reins to the groom, and walked 
up to the captain with her firmest step. 
When she was in the hall he shut the door, 
and bolted and locked it with a somewhat 
ostentatious care. She seemed to breathe 
less freely when that great door had shut 
out the cool night. She felt as if she were 
in a jail. 

“T should like half-a-dozen words with 
you in the drawing-room before you go 
upstairs,” Captain Winstanley said stiffly. 

“A hundred, if you choose,” answered 
Vixen, with supreme coolness. 

She was utterly fearless. What risks 
or hazards had life that she need dread ? 
She hoped nothing—feared nothing. She 
had just made the greatest sacrifice that 
fate could require of her: she had rejected 
the man she fondly loved. What were 
the slings and arrows of her step-father’s 
petty malice compared with such a wrench 
as that ? 

She followed Captain Winstanley to the 
drawing-room. Here there was more air ; 
one long window was open, and the lace 
curtains were faintly stirred by the night 
winds. A large lamp burned upon Mrs. 
Winstanley’s favourite table—her books 
and basket of crewels were there, but the 
lady of the house had retired. 

“My mother has gone to bed, I sup- 
pose?” enquired Vixen. 

“She has gone to her.room, but I fear 
she is too much agitated to get any rest. 
I would not allow her to wait here any 
longer for you,” 

“Ts it so very late?” asked Vixen, with 
the most innocent air. 

Her heart was beating violently, and 
her temper was not at its best. She stood 
looking at the captain, with a mischievous 
sparkle in her eyes, and her whip tightly 
clenched. 

She was thinking of that speech of 
Rorie’s about the “ sweetest horsewhip- 
ping.” She wondered whether Captain 
Winstanley had ever been horsewhipped. 
She opined not. The captain was too 
astute a man to bring himself in the way 
of such punishment. He would do things 
that deserved horsewhipping, and get off 
scot free. 

“Tt is a quarter-past eleven. I don’t 
know whether you think that a respectable 
hour for a young lady’s evening ride. 
May I ask the motive of this nocturnal 
expedition ?” 

Certainly. 


You deprived Bates of a 
comfortable place—he has only been in 
the situation forty years—and I went to 
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I am happy to say that 


+ him another. 

succeeded.” 

“And pray who is the chivalrous em- 
ployer willing to receive my dismissed 
servant without a character?” 

“A very old friend of my father’s—Mr. 
Vawdrey.” 

“I thought as much,” retorted the cap- 
tain. “And it is to Mr. Vawdrey you 
have been, late at night, unattended ?”’ 

“Tt is your fault that I went unattended. 
You have taken upon yourself to dismiss 
my groom—the man who broke my first 
pony, the man my father gave me for an 
attendant and protector, just as he gave 
me my horse. You will take upon your- 
self to sell my horse next, I suppose ?”’ 

“T shall take a great deal more upon 
myself before you and I have done with 
each other, Miss Tempest,” answered the 
captain, pale with passion. 

Never had Vixen seen him so strongly 
moved. The purple veins stood out darkly 
upon his pale forehead, his eyes had a 
haggard look; he was like a man con- 
sumed inwardly by some evil passion that 
was stronger than himself, like a man 
possessed by devils. Vixen looked at him 
with wonder. They stood facing each 
other, with the lamplit table between them, 
the light shining on both their faces. 

“ Why do you look at me with that pro- 
voking smile?” he asked. ‘“ Do you want 
to exasperate me? You must know that 
I hate you.” 

“TI do,” answered Vixen; “bunt God 
only knows why you should do so.” 

' Do you know no reason ?” 

“No.” 

“Can’t you guess one?” 

“No; unless it is because my father’s 
fortune will belong to me by-and-by, if I 
live to be five-and-twenty, and your 
position here will be lessened.” 

“That is not the reason; no, I am not 
so base as that. That is not why I hate 
you, Violet. If you had been some dumpy, 
homely, country lass, you and I might have 
got on decently enough. I would have 
made you obey me; but I would have 
been kind to you. But you are some- 
thing very different. You are the girl 
I would have perilled my soul to win—the 
girl who rejected me with careless scorn. 
Have you forgotten that night in the 
Pavilion Garden at Brighton? I have not. 
I never lock up at the stars without re- 
membering it; and I can never forgive 
you while that memory lives in my mind. 
If you had been my wife, Violet, I would 





have been your slave. You forced me to 
make myself your step-father; and I will be 
master instead of slave. I will make your 
life bitter to.you if you thwart me. I wil] 
put a stop to your running after another 
woman’s sweetheart. I will come between 
you and your lover, Roderick Vawdrey. 
Your secret meetings, your clandestine 
love-making, shall be stopped. Such con- 
duct as you have been carrying on of late 
is a shame and disgrace to your sex.” 

** How dare you say that ?” cried Vixen, 
beside herself with anger. 

She grasped the lamp with both her 
hands, as if she would have hurled it at 
her foe. It was alarge moon-shaped globe 
upon a bronze pedestal—a fearful thing to 
fling at one’s adversary. A great wave of 
blood surged up into the girl’s brain. 
What she was going to do she knew not; 
but her whole being was convulsed by the 
passion of that moment. The room reeled 
before her eyes, the heavy pedestal swayed 
in her hands, and then she saw the big 
moonlike globe roll on to the carpet, and 
after it, and darting beyond it, a stream of 
liquid fire, that ran, and ran, quicker than 
thought, towards the open window. 

Before she could speak or move, the 
flame had ran up the lace curtain, like a 
living thing, swift as the flight of a bird or 
the gliding motion of a lizard. The wide 
casement was wreathed with light. They 
two—-Vixen and her foe—seemed to be 
standing in an atmosphere of fire. 

Captain Winstanley was confounded by 
the suddenness of the catastrophe. While 
he stood dumb, bewildered, Vixen sprang 
through the narrow space between the 
flaming curtains, as if she had plunged 
into a gulf of fire. He heard her strong 
clear voice calling to the stablemen and 
gardeners. It rang like a clarion in the 
still summer night. 

There was nota moment lost. The stable- 
men rushed with pails of water, and directly 
after them the Scoteh gardener with his 
garden-engine, which held several gallons. 
His hose did some damage to the drawing- 
room carpet and upholstery, but the strong 
jet of water speedily quenched the flames. 
In ten minutes the window stood blank, 
and black, and bare, with Vixen standing 
on the lawn outside, contemplating the 
damage she had done. 

Mrs. Winstanley rushed in at the draw- 
ing-room door, ghostlike, in her white 
peignoir, pale and scared. 

“Oh, Conrad, what has happened ? ” she 
cried distractedly, just able to distinguish 
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her husband’s figure standing in the midst 
of the disordered room. 

“Your beautiful daughter has been try- 
ing to set the house on fire,” he answered. 
“ That is all.” 


CHAPTER XXXxIv. “THAT MUST END AT ONCE.” 


A quarrer of an hour later, when all 
the confusion was over, Violet was kneel- 
ing by her mother’s chair, trying to restore 
tranquillity to Mrs. Winstanley’s fluttered 
spirits. Mother and daughter were alone 
together in the elder lady’s dressing-room, 
the disconsolate Pamela sitting like Niobe 
amidst her scattered fineries, her pomade- 
pots and powder-boxes, fan-cases and jewel- 
caskets, and all thearsenal of waning beauty. 

“Dear mother,” pleaded Violet, with 
unusual gentleness, ‘ pray don’t give way 
to this unnecessary grief. You cannot 
surely believe that I tried to set this dear 
old house on fire—that I could be so foolish 
—granting even that I were wicked enough 
to do it—as to destroy a place I love—the 
house in which my father was born! You 
can’t believe such a thing, mother.” 

“I know that you are making my life 
miserable,” sobbed Mrs. Winstanley, feebly 
dabbing her forehead with a handkerchief 
steeped in eau-de-cologne, “and I am sure 
Conrad would not tell a falsehood.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Vixen with a 
gloomy look. “We will take it for granted 
that he is perfection, and could not do 
wrong. But in this case he is mistaken. 
I felt quite capable of killing him, but not 
of setting fire to this house.” 

“Oh,” wailed Pamela distractedly, “this 
is too dreadfal! To think that I should 
have a daughter who confesses herself at 
heart a murderess.” 

“Unhappily it is: true, mother,” said 
Vixen, moodily contrite. “For just that 
one moment of my life I felt a murderous 
impulse—and from the impulse to the 
execution is a very short step. I don’t 
feel myself very superior to the people who 
are hanged at Newgate, I assure you.” 

“What is to become of me?” enquired 
Mrs. Winstanley in abject lamentation. 
“Itis too hard that my own daughtershould 
be a source of misery in my married life, 
that she should harden her heart against 
the best of step-fathers, and try, yes, actu- 
ally try, to bring discord between me and 
the husband I love. I don’t know what I 
have done that I should be so miserable.” 

“Dear mother, only be calm and listen 
to me,” urged Violet, who was very calm 
herself, with a coldly resolute air which 





presently obtained ascendency over her 
agitated parent. “If I have been the source 
of misery, that misery cannot too soon come 
to an end. I have long felt that I have no 
place in this house—that I am one too 
many in our small family. I feel now— 
yes, mamma, I feel and know that the same 
roof cannot cover me and Captain Win- 
stanley. He and I can no longer sit at the 
same board, or live in the same house. 
That must end at once.” 

“What complaint can you have to make 
against him, Violet?” cried her mother 
hysterically, and with a good deal more 
dabbing of the perfumed handkerchief 
upon her fevered brow. “I am sure no 
father could be kinder than Conrad would 
be to you, if you would only let him. But 
you have set yourself against him from the 
very first. It seems as if you grudged me 
my happiness.” 

“Tt shall seem so nolonger, mamma. I 
will cease to be a thorn in your garland 
of roses,” replied Vixen, with exceeding 
bitterness. ‘I will leave the Abbey House 
directly any other home can be found for 
me. If dear old McCroke would take care 
of me I should like to go abroad, some- 
where very far, to some strange place, 
where all things would be different and 
new to me,” continued Vixen, uncon- 
sciously betraying that aching desire for 
forgetfulness natural to a wounded heart. 
“Sweden, or Norway, for instance. I 
think I should like to spend a year in one 
of those cold strange lands, with good old 
McCroke for my companion. There would 
be nothing to remind me of the Forest,” 
she concluded with a stifled sob. 

“My dear Violet, you have such wild 
ideas,” exclaimed her mother with an 
injured air. “It is just as Conrad says. 
You have no notion of the proprieties. 
Sweden or Norway, indeed! What would 
people say, I wonder?” 

“Ah, what indeed, mamma? Perhaps 
they might for once say what is true: that 
I could not get on with Captain Winstanley, 
and so was forced to find another home.” 

“ And what a reproach that would be to 
me,’’ cried her mother. “ You are so selfish, 
Violet; you think of no one but yourself.” 

“Perhaps that is because nobody else 
thinks of me, mother.” 

“How can you say such abominable 
things, Violet ? Am I not thinking of you 
this moment? Iam sureI have thought of 
you this evening until my head aches. You 
force one to think about you, when you 
behave in such a disgraceful manner.” 
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“What have I done that is disgraceful, 
mamma ? I have ridden out at an unusual 
hour to get a place for an old servant—a 
man who has served in this house faith- 
fully for forty years. That is what I have 
done, and I should not be ashamed if it 
were known to everybody in Hampshire. 
Yes, even to Lady Mabel Ashbourne, that 
pattern of chilly propriety. The disgrace is 
Captain Winstanley’s. It is he who ought 
to be ashamed of turning off my father and 
grandfather’s oldservant. What you have 
to be sorry for, mamma, is that you have 
married a man capable of such an action.” 

“‘How dare you speak against him?” 
cried the offended wife. ‘“ He has done 
everything for the best. It was your own 
foolish conduct that obliged him to dismiss 
Bates. To think that a daughter of mine 
should have so little self-respect as to go 
roaming about the Forest with an engaged 
man! It is too dreadful.” 

“You need not make yourself unhappy 
about the engaged man, mamma,” said 
Vixen scornfully. “ He is out of danger. 
Rorie and I need never see each other 
again. I should be more than content 
that it should be so. Only arrange with 
Captain Winstanley for some allowance to 
be made me—just money enough to enable 
me to live abroad with dear old McCroke. 
I want no gaieties, I want no fine dresses. 
The simplest mode of life, in a strange 
country, will suit me best.” 

“T can’t bear the idea of your going 
away,” whimpered Mrs. Winstanley. 
“People will talk so. A step-father’s is 
such a delicate position. People are sure 
to say cruel things about Conrad. And it 
is all your fault, Violet. We might have 
lived so happily together if you had liked.” 

“We might, perhaps, mamma; but I 
don’t think any of us knew the way. 
Captain Winstanley could hardly expect 
that to sell my father’s favourite horse 
was the shortest way to my liking; and 
that’s how he began his reign in this 
house. Don’t Jet us talk any more, my 
dear mother. Words are useless to heal 
such wounds as ours. Good-night. Sleep 
well, and forget all about me. To-morrow 
youand the captain can give me my liberty.” 

“T thought you were so fond of the 
Abbey House,” moaned her mother. 

“So I was when it was home. It has 
ceased to be my home, and I shall be glad 
to leave it.” 

“Oh, Violet, you have a hard heart.” 

“ Good-night, mamma.” 

She was gone, leaving Mrs. Winstanley 





feebly moaning, and vaguely dabbing her 
forehead, feeling that the Fates had not 
been kind to her. Life seemed to have 
gone all askew. Nothing was smooth or 
pleasant in an existence whose halcyon 
calm had once been undisturbed by so 
much as a crumpled rose-leaf. 

Vixen went straight to her room, 
accompanied by Argus, who had followed 
her from the haJl to the door of her 
mother’s dressing-room, and had waited 
patiently for her in the corridor, with his 
head leaning against the closed door, as if 
he scented trouble within. 

When girl and dog were alone together, 
Violet flung herself on the ground, threw 
her arms round the mastiff’s thick neck, 
and let her tears flow freely against that 
faithful head. . 

“Oh, Argus,” she cried piteously, “ you 
are the only friend left me in this wide 
world!” 





ABOUT TEETH. 


TrErH have been both a source of trouble 
and vanity to their possessors from all 
time, as they still continue to be. Den- 
tists were common among the Egyptians, 
on the authority of Herodotus, and the 
extraction of teeth was known to the 
ancient Greeks. Sprengel, in his History 
of Medicine, says: “ Even surgical instru- 
ments were bequeathed by the inventors 
to these sacred shrines of medicine. Thus, 
Erasistratus presented to the Delphic 
Temple of Apollo an instrument for ex- 
tracting teeth.” The Romans were ac- 
quainted with the use of false teeth, and 
they are mentioned both by Horace and 
Martial. Among the ancient Jews it was a 
violation of the Sabbath to wear a false 
tooth on that day. Teeth which have 
been found at Pompeii were very sound, a 
discovery which led to the supposition 
that the people of that ancient city did 
not indulge in the luxuries which have 
attended the progressive march of civili- 
sation. 

Artificial teeth became known in Eng- 
land, it is supposed, about the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century. They are mentioned 
in the Mathematical Jewel, 1585; and Ben 
Jonson, in the Silent Woman, refers to 
them : 

“Orrer (speaking of his wife): A most 
vile face! and yet she spends me forty 
pound a year in mercury and hog’s bones. 
All her teeth were made in the Black 
Friars.” 
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Among the lower races of mankind the 
defacing of teeth has always been univer- 
sally prevalent. There are various reasons 
given for the practice, two of which are 
cited in Tylor’s Primitive Culture. The 
Penongs of Burmah, and the Batoka of 
East Africa, both break their front teeth, 
one saying that it is not to look like apes, 
the other that it is to be like oxen and not 
like zebras. But among a people who 
cannot by any perversion of language be 
called a ‘* lower race,”’ to wit, the Japanese, 
the defacing of teeth is also practised ; the 
brides in Japan having theirs blackened 
by some corrosive liquid which is effective 
for lifetime, and isintended to show thatthey 
are married or in the estate of widowhood. 
This custom may have become obsolete to 
some extent since the recent advance of 
the Japanese in western civilisation. 

It is generally supposed that teeth are 
not cut more than twice in a lifetime, once 
during babyhood, and again in youth. 
Several instances, however, of tooth-cut- 
ting in old age have, at various times, been 
brought to notice. In a Commonplace, 
written by Thomas Rawlins, of Pophills, 
between 1724 and 1734, some wonderful 
cases are related. He mentions the case 
of one lady, of the mature age of one hun- 
dred and twelve, who cut a new set, and 
another of a mere boy of one hundred and 
nine, who similarly distinguished himself. 
An instance of tooth-cutting in advanced 
age, and its effect upon the person who ex- 
perienced it, is given by a correspondent 
in an early number of Notes and Queries, 
who, after referring to the case, says: “A 
remarkable circumstance in this case is 
that she has cut an incisive tooth in the 
lower jaw within the last few weeks, and 
is now cutting another, which fact con- 
firms her in the strange belief that she is 
leading a post-mortem existence, and has 
commenced at infancy again; for upon 
one of her daughters asking me if I thought 
it probable she would die, she exclaimed 
angrily : ‘How can Idie twice? Iam only 
a child; see, I have not cut all my teeth 
yet.’” This post-youthfal tooth-cutting 
is accompanied with much pain, as would 
indeed seem probable from its very strange- 
ness, and has even resulted in the death of 
the individual. Dr. Samuel Croxall, the 
translator of Alsop’s Fables, is said to have 
died of a fever occasioned by the pain of 
cntting a new set of teeth at the age of 
ninety-three. 

There was a custom in olden time of 
sealing with the tooth, upon which, how- 





ever, some doubt has been cast by several 
learned in antiquarian matters. Deeds 
used to be sealed with the Royal Eye 
Tooth ; as a writer in Notes and Querigs 
says : 

Rtas deed-writers to confirm the trath, 

Would seal their weighty parchments with a tooth. 


A deed (believed by some to be apochry- 
phal) quoted in Blount’s Ancient Tenures, 
anno 1679, is said to have been given by 
William the Conqueror to an ancestor of 
the Hopton family, conveying to him a 
manor, and the grant is confirmed by the 
king thus: 

To witness that this is sooth, 
I bite the white wax with my tooth. 

Miss Strickland alludes to this charter 
in her celebrated work, and says: “ Biting 
the white wax was supposed to give par- 
ticular authenticity to conveyances from 
the Crown, which were formerly only fur- 
nished with a proof impression of the 
royal eye-tooth, familiarly called the ‘ fang- 
tooth.’ This custom, arising in remote 
antiquity, was needlessly adopted by the 
Norman line of sovereigns.” Others sup- 
pose the custom to have been adopted only 
by people of inferior rank, who did not 
possess a seal, 

The folk-lore of teeth forms no small 
division of the rather considerable subject 
of teeth-lore, and may be divided into two 
parts: folk-lore affecting teeth to come, 
and folk-lore affecting teeth that exist. 

The lower orders and the Negroes in 
New Brunswick commonly believe that if 
& person can refrain from putting the 
tongue into the cavity caused by the ex- 
traction of a tooth, the successor will be a 
golden one. The same belief is prevalent 
in Yorkshire and the south of Ireland. In 
the west of Scotland it is believed that if 
the tongue is put into the cavity, another 
tooth will not grow in its place. In Rut- 
land, says Cuthbert Bede, there is a belief 
that if a baby’s first tooth be cut in the 
upper jaw, the child will not live. Dr. 
Livingstone, in his Missionary Travels in 
South Africa, mentions a similar belief 
which prevails there: “In several tribes a 
child which is said to ‘ tlola,’ transgress, is 
put to death. ‘Tlolo,’ or transgression, 
is ascribed to several curious causes. A 
child who cut the upper front teeth before 
the under was always put to death among 
the Bakaa, and, I believe, also among the 
Bakwains.” 

In Norfolk and Antrim an extracted 
tooth is thrown away, in order that a dog’s 
tooth may not grow in its place. If a dog 
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got hold of the extracted tooth, and 
swallowed it, there would be great danger. 
In the Lowlands of Scotland the custom 
is to burn the tooth to prevent the possi- 
bility, or perhaps we should say certainty, 
of having a successor projecting forward. 
In other parts of Scotland the charm con- 
sists in throwing the tooth over the left 
shoulder, and the charm is only successful 
should the person not be able to find the 
tooth again. 

There is a belief among some people that 
if the upper incisors are large, one will 
live to be rich. And that if teeth are 
wide apart, one will be lucky, and have a 
propensity for travel. Others, again, say 
this latter peculiarity denotes good singers. 

To be born with teeth is unfortunate, 
and is alluded to by Shakespeare among the 
evil omens attending the birth of Gloster. 

There is a very general custom prevalent 
throughout England of burning extracted 
teeth. The reasons given are various. 
By some it is averred that general ill-luck 
will follow, and that one’s ghost will be 
put to the inconvenience of visiting the 
earth to look after the teeth should they 
not be burnt. Another piece of Lancashire 


folk-lore says that if an extracted tooth 


is thrown into the fire, the thrower will 
not have to look for it when he or she 
dies. In many parts of England and Scot- 
land it is customary to burn an old tooth 
with a pinch of salt thrown into the fire 
with it, and the Swiss women have this 
custom too. The teeth of children when 
they cut their second set are thrown into 
the fire in Sweden as a sort of offering. In 
Anatolia they say that an extracted tooth 
should be buried in the ground, and then 
money will be found or obtained. 

Wolves’ teeth were considered lucky, as 
will appear from the following letter from 
Lady Wentworth to her son, Lord Strafford, 
written in 1713: 

“T have made your daughter a present 
of a wolf’s tooth. I sent to Ireland for it, 
and I set it hear in gold. They ar very 
Luckey things ; for my twoe ferst one did 
dye, the other bred his very ill, and none 
of ye Rest did, for I had one for al the 
rest.” 

Of the many ills the flesh is heir to, 
none is, perhaps, more general than tooth- 
ache—we speak feelingly— commonly 
called in Norfolk, for some occult reason, 
the “love-pain.” Shakespeare well says: 

There was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the toothache patiently. 


Many are the remedies which have been 











devised for the cure of this foe to peaceful 
sleep and contented wakefulness, and 
sufferers may be glad to note a few of 
those which follow. The writer, be it 
understcod, declines either to vouch for 
the efficacy of any, or to hold himself 
responsible for any consequences which 
may follow their application. 

In the Roman Calendar the patron saint 
of those afflicted with toothache is found 
in St. Apollonia. Sheis specially invoked by 
racked sufferers, according to Bishop Jewel ; 
and the Fantassie of Idolatrie, printed 
in Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, has: 

To Saynt Syth for my purse ; 

Saynt Loye saue my horse ; 

For my teth to Saynt Apolyne. 

In the Royal Library at Stockholm is 
preserved a MS. charm for toothache, 
consisting of a Latin prayer to this saint. 
At Bonn-on-the- Rhine a tooth, said to have 
been one of hers, is shown in a glass case 
in the church on the saint’s day, and is 
devoutly kissed—i.e. the case containing 
the tooth, not the precious relic itself—by 
people of both sexes, as a preventive 
against toothache. 

One of the most popular charms against 
the complaint consists in carrying the 
following form of words somewhere about 
the person: “ Ass Sant Petter sat at the 
geats of Jerusalm our Blessed Lord and 
Sevour Jesus Crist pased by and sead, 
What Eleth thee hee sead Lord my 
Teeth ecketh hee sead arise and follow 
me and thy Teeth shall never Hake Eney 
moor. Fiat+Fiat+Fiat.” This is a tran- 
script of a Lancashire version, and should 
be worn inside the vest or stays over the 
left breast. 

Under slightly differing forms this charm 
is very common throughout England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Two copies are 
preserved in the Edinburgh Museum 
which were worn as late as 1855 and 1869. 
Another form of written charm was given 
up by a young woman at Chelsea to the 
late Cardinal Weld. It was carefully 
sealed, the penalty for opening it being a 
return of the toothache, and consisted of 
the words: 

Good devil cure her, 

And take her for your pains. 
A cure the girl would probably dislike at 
the cost. Bishop Hall, in his character of 
Vertues and Vices, says of the superstitious 
man: “ He wears Paracelsian characters 
for the toothache.” 

Henderson, in his Folk-lore of the 
Northern Counties of England, has the 
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following: “For toothache there is a | the right side, and vice versa. A gipsy 


remedy also. The inhabitants of Stam- 
fordham, the Northumbrian village named 
above, have been accustomed to walk to 
Winter’s gibbet, on Elsdon Moor, some 
ten or twelve miles off, for a splinter of 
wood to cure the toothache. How the 
wood was to be applied, we are not told, 
but the remedy sounds almost as ghastly 
as that resorted to for the same purpose 
at Tavistock, in Devonshire—biting a 
tooth out of a skull in the churchyard, 
and keeping it always in the pocket.” 
This last belief is also current in Darham. 
In Hampshire it is believed that if a molar 
tooth be taken from some grave in the 
churchyard, and carried, hung round the 
neck, the toothache will be effectually 
kept away. In the Netherlands it is said 
that rubbing a tooth with a bone from the 
churchyard is an infallible cure. An in- 
stance is known of a person in Dublin who 
went to a graveyard with a sharp-pointed 
piece of wood, and, with the aching tooth, 
pushed it into a newly-covered grave, in 
the belief that by so doing the pain would 
cease. Drinking water from a skull is, 
in some parts of Ireland, supposed to be 
an infallible cure. We may here quote an 
extract from an American (Iowa) news- 
paper, which is in keeping with the nature 
of the foregoing pleasant cures : 

“Chatting with an aged lady, we 
noticed the wonderful preservation and 
beauty of her teeth, and could not refrain 
from mentioning it. ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘I 
never had a toothache or lost a tooth, 
because I bit the snake.’ On enquiry she 
stated that, when children at home, their 
father had made them bite a rattlesnake, 
he holding the reptile by the head and 
tail. Each child bit along the entire length 
of the backbone, not violently, but just so 
as to indent the skin; and this was con- 
sidered an infallible recipe against tooth- 
ache and decay, and which the old lady 
believes up to the present hour.” 

In Sussex they say that if one always 
clothes the right leg first—i.e. put the 
right stocking on before the left, put the 
right leg into the trowsers| first, foot 
into boot, &c.—one will never have the 
toothache. 

In Wiltshire one of the forelegs of a 
mole, and one of its hind legs, placed in 
a bag, and hung round the neck, is con- 
sidered a certain preventive. In Stafford- 
shire and Shropshire two paws of a live 
mole must be cut off and worn, a dexter- 
paw being cut off if the toothache is on 





cure, unlike the last in its barbarity, but 
similar in one way, consists in placing a 
poultice of finely scraped horse-radish on the 
wrist of the right hand if the aching tooth 
be on the left side of the mouth, and vice 
versa, and the pain will at once cease. In 
a MS. preserved at Stockholm, the follow- 
ing charm is found: “ Take an erbe yt is 
clepyd bursa pastoris, and if ye ache of ye 
teeth in ye ryth syde of yi mowth, putte 
ye forseyde erbe in ye lefte scho be ye bare 
plante of ye foths.” 

The parings of finger and toe nails 
wrapped in a piece of paper, and slipped 
into the trunk of an ash-tree through an 
incision under the bark, closed up after- 
wards as much as possible, is believed in 
Rossendale as a sure preventive. In 
Gloucestershire, if all the nails are cut on 
the hands and feet before sunrise on Good 
Friday, and put into a piece of paper and 
kept in the pocket, it is believed the charm 
will be effectual. Another Gloucester- 
shire belief should be mentioned. At 
Churcham the parish monthly nurse was 
in the habit of washing out the mouth of 
a newly baptised infant with what re- 
mained of the water of baptism, assuring 
the vicar that it was a safeguard against 
toothache. 

Aubrey, in his Miscellanies, says: “To 
cure the toothache, take a new nail and 
make the gum bleed with it, and then 
drive it into an eak;” and naively adds: 
“This did cure William Neal, Sir William 
Neal’s son, a very stout gentleman, when 
he was almost mad with the pain, and had 
a mind to have pistolled himself.” Sir 
Kenelm Digby mentions the same cure, 
slightly different in process, and a proof 
of the belief as still existing was not many 
years ago given in Wiltshire. Aubrey 
also quotes from Ashmole’s MSS. the 
following charm, to be written three times, 
and as the words are said, one paper is to 
be burnt, then another, and then the last: 

Mars, hurs, abursa, aburse, 
Jesu Christ, for Mary’s sake, 
Take away this toothache. 

To eat no flesh on Easter Day is good 
for the toothache, according to Nether- 
lands belief. In Denmark it is considered 
that an evil spirit dwells in the afflicted 
tooth, and a Danish remedy therefore con- 


sists in taking an elder twig, first putting 


it into the mouth, then sticking it in the 
wall, saying: “ Depart, thou evil spirit.” 
A double nut carried in the pocket is used 
as a charm in some parts of England. 
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Among the Jews a person with the tooth- 
ache was not allowed to rinse his mouth 
with vinegar on the Sabbath day, but 
might hold it in his mouth and swallow it. 

There is a wide-spread belief, in many 
parts of the world, that a worm in the 
tooth or jawbone is the cause of toothache. 
Shakespeare, in Much Ado About Nothing, 
makes Don Pedro say : 

What sigh for the toothache ? 
Lron : Where is but a humour or a worm. 
In Orkney, and other parts of Scotland, 
this belief is prevalent, and in Orkney the 
charm anent St. Peter is used. In Lan- 
cashire and Derbyshire the belief is also 
common, and those in the latter county 
who wish to be cured should mix a little 
dry powdered herbs, and place them in a 
teacup, into which a live coal from the 
fire should be dropped. Then hold the 
mouth over the cup and inhale the smoke 
as long as possible. After this the cup 
should be taken away and a fresh one, or 
a glass containing water, brought in, into 
which one should breathe hard for a few 
seconds, when lo! the worm will be seen 
in the water, and the cure is complete. 
The country people in Germany favour 
this belief, and in North Germany, accord- 
ing to Thorpe, “when a person has the 
toothache, let him go and complain to a 
tree, by preference to a pear-tree. This 
is to be done by taking hold of the tree, 
going thrice round it, and saying : 
* Pear-tree, I complain to thee, 
Three worms sting me; 
The one is grey, the second is blue, the third is red, 
I would wish they were all three dead. 
In the name, &c. 
In New Zealand the superstition is also 
believed, and a charm for the occasion is 
thus translated by Shortland : 
An eel, a spiny back, 
True indeed, indeed: true in sooth, in sooth. 
You must eat the head 
Of said spiny back. 
The dentists in China pretend to cure the 
toothache by showing a small worm which 
they manage to palm off upon their 
patients. 

Rural dentists in France, the writer has 
been told, are in the habit of extracting a 
tooth from the jaw of one person, and 
placing it straightway into the vacant 
cavity waiting for it in another person’s 
jaw. It is supposed that the transplanted 
tooth will flourish in its new ground. 

The people of Carnarvonshire and other 
parts of Wales recommend the following 
cure for the toothache: Let the patient 
fill his mouth with cold water, and sit on 
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a griddle placed over the fire for the pur- 
pose, and remain seated there until the 
water boils in his mouth.- Which is, of 
course, impossible, and therefore intended 
to show the impossibility of attempting to 
cure the complaint which never yet philo- 
sopher—and how much less an ordinary 
unthinking mortal—couldendure patiently. 





SOMETHING NEW AT SEA. 

Ir there is nothing new under the sun, as 
to which we are sceptical, it is consolatory 
to know there will soon be something new 
under water. 

Some half-a-dozen years ago, an ima- 
ginative writer, not, we think, altogether 
unknown to the readers of ALL THE 
YeEAR Rovunp, recounted the extraordinary 
achievements of a certain Captain Grimsby 
and his good ship the Anti-Torpedo, when 
combatting single-handed against the 
fleets of England’s foes. So rapidly does 
invention march that the very Mun- 
chausenisms of yesterday rank among 
the realities of to-day. According to 
late advices from the other side of the 
Atlantic, the wondrous exploits of the 
mythical Grimsby are destined te be 
rivalled, if not outdone, as soon as an 
occasion offers, by the officer fortunate 
enough to be put in command of a novel 
war-ship, designed by Captain Ericsson of 
Monitor fame, and by him dubbed “The 
Destroyer,” in modest anticipation of its 
possible performances. 

At the time we write, this ontcome of 
destructive ingenuity lies made fast to a 
pier at New York, receiving the final 
touches of the workmen’s hands, but so 
near actual completion as to be pronounced 
by its sponsor exactly what he expected 
it would be; that is to say, an invulnerable 
craft, capable of darting through the 
water at a hitherto unheard of rate of 
speed, approach an ironclad near enough 
to touch her and discharge a torpedo, 
exploding at the instant of contact with 
sufficient force to blow open her sides, 
and send her to the bottom in less than a 
minute. 

The Destroyer is an iron torpedo-boat, 
measuring & hundred and thirty feet from 
stem to stern, with twelve feet beam in 
the broadest part; the last dozen feet of the 
stern ranging from two feet to a few inches 
in width. In shape, the vessel is very like 
a shark—if one can imagine a flat-backed 
species of that ocean terror—the bow 
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bulging out suddenly at one point, just as 
the shark’s head broadens behind the eyes. 
“ But the curves,” says our authority, “ are 
scientifically developed, so that the resist- 
ance of the water, even here, will be com- 
paratively slight. It was necessary to 
build the Destroyer after this model, 
because from a point near the bows the 
torpedo will be discharged. Thence back 
to the stern the curve is extremely slight 
proportionately to the length, and the stern 
itself is as delicately lengthened and 
pointed as the terminal fin of the shark.” 

The vessel’s hold, ten feet in depth, is 
covered with an iron deck. Here are two 
enormous boilers, seemingly out of all 
proportion for the engine, which is a small 
one of a peculiar construction, with a 
capacity equal to a thousand horse-power, 
and equal, it is hoped, to easily driving 
the boat along at a rate of twenty-five 
miles an hour. Save that the blades are 
rather more curved than usual, there is 
nothing uncommon in the screw. 

The projectiles to be employed are 
ordinary cigar-shaped torpedoes, sixteen 
feet long by two deep, charged with 
dynamite, to be impelled through tubes 
issuing from openings in the bulging part 
of the bow, at a rate of sixty miles an hour 
for the first eighty or a hundred yards, as 
soon as the compressed air-engine is set 
to work. 

That we may thoroughly understand 
what is expected of the Destroyer, we are 
asked to imagine that a fleet of ironclads, 
led by the Devastation, has passed the 
Narrows, intent upon capturing the empire 
city. The Destroyer is cruising in the 
upper bay, and her captain descries the 
coming enemy. The lower deck is instantly 
closed; the officers and crew of twelve 
retire into the hold. The look-out officer 
goes to his post in the ship’s bow, and 
directs the steering. Water is let in 
between the “main and lower decks, and 
the Destroyer gradually sinks until nothing 
of her is above water but her smoke-stack, 
bow, and officers’ quarters. The engineer 
brings up the pressure of his giant boilers, 
and the Destroyer is turned head on 
towards the advancing fleet. 

Suspicious of the strange thing, the 
captain of the leading ironclad might fire 
a shot or two, and then, if the moving 
smoke-stack did not stop, might send in a 
broadside. After the smoke cleared away, 
probably all that could be seen would be 
the black bow, a broken smoke-stack, and 
shattered officers’ quarters, but the bow 





would be seen to be moving along at a 
frightful speed. Down in the hold a 
torpedo, charged with dynamite, is being 
placed in the pneumatic tube, and the air- 
compressing engines are charging the tube. 
The officer, with his eyes at the look-out, 
steers the Destroyer straight towards the 
ironclad, and directs the torpedo-firers 
just where to aim the missile. When a 
hundred yards, more or less, away, he will 
give the order, the torpedo is released, and 
with a pressure of two hundred and fifty 
pounds an inch at its flat back, it shoots 
six or eight feet under water at cannon- 
ball velocity towards the ironclad, and 
strikes it somewhere on the hull. There 
will be little noise, but the water will be 
churned some, and the ironclad will lurch 
and quiver, settle and sink, probably before + 
anyone has the slightest chance to escape. 
But the Destroyer, with another torpedo 
in the tube, passes on to the next ironclad, 
and in a few minutes that disappears, and 
so on through the fleet. In a short time 
they are all gone. Then the Destroyer will 
pump out the water between her decks, 
and the two feet of black sides will rise, 
and the officers and men come to the deck 
and get a breath of air. They are not 
grimy with powder, and have not been 
suffocated with smoke. How they have 
contrived to live in the heated hold with- 
out a breath of air, our informant does not 
condescend to explain. 

Battles are easily won upon paper. Of 
course, Captain Ericsson believes that such 
a feat as that so glibly described is quite 
within the powers of his grimly-named 
craft. He goes farther, and predicts that 
it is the Destroyer’s mission to practically 
put an end to naval warfare altogether, by 
rendering ironclad war-ships useless, and 
removing any necessity for erecting coast 
fortifications, “ while it, and others like 
it, do the humane work of keeping the sea 
free for peaceful commerce,” 

We have heard too many such prophecies 
to believe in the sanguine Swede’s expec- 
tations being realised. Nations are none 
the less ready to fight out their quarrels 
with big guns, rifles, and torpedoes, than 
they were eager to try conclusions with 
lance, sword, and bow. The Destroyer 
may prove as potent a fighting ship as its 
inventor hopes, but what then? Those 
who improved upon the Monitor will im- 
prove upon the Destroyer, and still hold 
the supremacy of the seas. Just as a 
squadron of line-of-battle ships used to 
have its complement of frigates, so a fleet 
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of heavily-armed ironclads would be pro- 
vided with a due number of Destroyers, 
and the naval battles of the future will be 
fought under, as well as above, water. 

As soon as the success of the Destroyer 
is assured beyond doubt, Captain Ericsson 
intends “to crown a life devoted to inven- 
tion, by the production of an engine, 
where motive power is supplied by sclar 
heat.” Seeing he has nearly reached 
threescore-and-ten, it is to be lamented 
such a would-be benefactor of his species 
should have set the crowning work of his 
life aside for the sake of making war 
more murderous than it is, and risked his 
chance of accomplishing something really 
deserving the world’s gratitude. 





A NIGHT WITH THE SARDINES. 

“Sarpina, sardina— Sardi-i-i-na fres- 
cua-a-a-a!” 

‘“‘ Sardines, sardines—fresh sardines !”’ 

Such was the shrill cry that roused me 
at dawn on the first morning of my 
presence in Lequeitio. 

Lequeitio is an ancient and not much 
frequented seaport on the coast of Vizcaya, 
almost impracticable to the stranger even 
in fine weather, owing to its numerous 
outlying rocks, just awash, and utterly 
unapproachable in half a gale. It is 
charmingly situated on the inner bend 
of a small gulf, and is protected from 
the full force of the Biscayan waves by an 
island, which stands in the centre of the 
curve forming the miniature bay of golden 
sand. Legend tells us that in times gone 
by its mariners and galleys were renowned 
in the crusading fleets; and there are 
brasses in the crumbling cathedral-like 
church of cross-legged knights, who, weary 
of smiting the Moor within their own 
realm of Spain, had sailed from the Vizcaino 
port to strike the Infidel on Syrian shores. 
From here, too, were furnished six caravels, 
with their sailors, bombardiers, and men- 
at-arms, for service with the Great Armada. 
More recently, vessels sailed regularly for 
the Greenland whale-fisheries, but this 
enterprise has long ceased to exist. 

The Basque seamen retain their reputation 





sea, sometimes never to return. The Bay 
of Biscay is not the safest cruising ground 
for fishing craft, and despite the weather 
wisdom of old salts, a fleet will creep ont 
in a dead calm, the men pulling sturdily 
at their long sweeps to makea good offing; 
at times striving madly, boat against boat, 
when a shoal of fish is sighted, for the first 
cast of the netiseverything. I have often, 
from the rocky cliffs, watched the galleys 
darting from point to point until lost 
beyond the vapoury horizon line; and then, 
perhaps, later on, a narrow dark belt is 
seen in the north-west, faint and indistinct 
at first, but coming up, as seamen say, 
hand over hand. The oily swell that has 
lazily heaved in the sunlight loses its 
glassy glimmer, both sky and sea darken, 
and away, on the verge of sight, white 
crests are seen beneath the leaden cloud. 
They are the sea-horses racing madly in, 
to dash themselves against the rocky shore, 
scattering foam to the very summit of the 
cliff. Well do I remember such a scene, 
when, crouching behind a massof sheltering 
granite, I glanced anxiously seawards. 
At first I could scarcely see through the 
watery mist, with which the howling blast 
filled my eyes. Where were the boats ? 
And soon the mental question was echoed 
in agonised tones close by, for mothers 
and wives had climbed to where I stood. 

“Holy Mary! wherearethey?” “Mother 
of God! be merciful to them.” ‘“ Here, 
Petra, take the glass, your sight is stronger 
than mine.” ‘ Tell us, senor, can you see 
anything P” 

Suddenly the girl who held the glass 
cried, “ A sail, a sail!” and one after the 
other eagerly scanned the storm-lashed 
distance; and finally the telescope was 
handed to me, and all were silent while I 
carefully got the range and swept the 
crested waves. 

“Yes, there is a sail—wait, do not 
crowd me or I shall lose the line—yes, and 


another, and another, and still another.” 


Here there was a wild burst of feeling, 
many of the women sinking to their knees 
to pray, and laugh, and cry hysterically. 

Now rising, now lost to sight, I counted 
six; at first uncertain specks, but near- 


ing rapidly under a single sail, reefed to 


as being the best in Spain, and I can vouch | nothing; and there could be no further 
that the fishermen of Lequeitio are as fine | doubt that six galleys were holding their 
and handy a set of fellows as askipper need | own, and if they could wind their course 
choose from. In their long, undecked, | through the rocky channel between the 
light-built galleys, manned by a patron | island and the mainland, they were safe. 
and fourteen oarsmen, rowing double-| The little ‘canvas they had spread was 
banked, when not under sail, they put to| wanted to steady them, and they were 
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coming on to the narrow entrance at a 
tearing pace, with the storm-rush nearly 
aft. He must be a good man at the steering- 
oar, for to miscalculate a yard would mean 
a crash and an end to further hope. 

“ But there should be seven; look again, 
senor, the other cannot be far behind.” 

I swept and re-swept the horizon, 
besides carefully going over the interve- 
ning space to the rear of the galleys, that 
now were almost home. The missing 
boat was so far behind that it would never 
make Lequeitio again. Turning to the 
women, who anxiously waited my answer, 
I shook my head. 

They stared at me for an instant, then 
advanced to the very verge of the cliff, 
some pressing their hands tightly over the 
throbbing heart, some counting, again and 
again, the rising and falling boats, until 
at last there could be no earthly doubt 
but that a galley was wanting to complete 
the number. There was a terrible wailing 
shriek when it was realised that one might 
be lost, and down the steep path they 
rushed with uplifted arms, each praying 
that the missing boat might not be that 
which heid husband or son. 

But I am wandering from the occasion 
of my first visit to Lequeitio, and will go 
back, if you please, to the point from 
which I started. I must tell you that I 
am now writing of May, 1875, a period 
when the Carlist War was desolating the 
north of Spain. I had been following, as 
correspondent, the movements of the 
Legitimist forces, and being weary and 
worn, had made for Lequeitio in search of 
renovating sea-breezes and a few days of 
peace and quiet. The shrill cry of the 
fishwomen reminded me that I was no 
longer in the trenches about Valmeseda 
and Orduna, and that to see the boats 
come in from their night’s work would be 
worth the rising an hour or two earlier 
than usual. It may be as well to mention 
that the fishing, at the time I speak -of, 
was mostly carried on between darkness 
and daylight, to avoid attracting the at- 
tention of the government cruisers, which 
were in the habit of prowling along the 
coast; and it frequently happened that 
they dropped, when least expected, on the 
unfortunate galleys, making a prize of 
boat, crew, and fish. As Lequeitio, besides 
other Vizcaino and Guipuzcaino ports, was 
in possession of the Carlists, such captures 
were considered perfectly legitimate, and 
it sometimes chanced that a galley, trying 
to escape, would be cut in two by a shot 





and all hands drowned. So under these cir- 
cumstances the patrons and men pre- 
ferred night work, and generally managed 
to run in safely with their take at dawn. 
A very few minutes after hearing the 
awakening cry of “ Sardi-i-i-i-na, fres- 
cua-a-a-a,’’ I was standing on the end of the 
mole, amidst a throng of women and girls, 
who waited for the boats that were pulling 
through the gut between the island and 
mainland. 

The men in the leading galley had 
begun to unship oars, and in the bow, with 
one bare foot on thwart and the other 
lightly resting on gunwale, stood a lines- 
man, about to give a cast to the two or 
three old salts ready to haul in and make 
fast. Whiz came the spinning coil, and in 
a second or so the boat was alongside the 
mole, the bowman still occupying his 
position, and scanning eagerly the crowd 
of women. He was a fine, handsome, 
clean-built fellow, his well-shaped athletic 
form being seen to advantage in his sea- 
man’s dress of red shirt, open at throat 
and chest, violet-coloured waist scarf, 
white linen trowsers rolled to above the 
knee, showing the bronzed muscular leg, 
and a blue boina or bonnet jauntily poised 
on side of head. 

As luck would have it, the comandante 
de armas, or town major, to whom I had 
delivered a strong letter of introduction on 
the previous evening, sauntered at this mo- 
ment down the mole, followed by his orderly 
carrying a basket. The old gentleman was 
evidently intent on levying a contribution 
in kind, and when the patron of the galley 
caught sight of him hestepped ashore,shook 
hands with the veteran of previous Carlist 
struggles, and himself chose at least a 
couple of hundred of the choicest fish. 
The comandante then passed the compli- 
ments of the day with me, accepted a 
cigarette, and suggested that I should buy 
a dozen or two of sardines, and have them 
cooked for breakfast at the seamen’s tavern 
close by. To this I assented, but on con- 
dition that something beyond sardines 
should form the fare, and that he and the 
patron of the galley should be my guests. 

“Hola, Clementi Orné!” shouted the 
comandante ; “‘ here is a friend of mine, a 
senor Inglese, who asks us to breakfast 
with him. What say you? Iam willing, 
and I should think that an appetite is not 
what you'll be wanting.” 

“ Where, and at what hour ?” 

“ At the tavern of the Widow Martinez 
at eight.” 
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“T accept, and will send the fish.” 

I looked upon the advent of the coman- 
dante, just at the moment, as very fortunate, 
I was very desirous of making a night 
trip in one of the galleys, but hardly 
seeing how to work the project. Now 
matters appeared more promising, and I 
felt pretty certain to pull through before 
Clementi Orué and I parted. 

The comandante then took me to a shed 
close at hand, to which the women and 
girls were bearing the catch made by 
Clementi Orné’s and other boats. This 
was the store of a wholesale buyer, who 
that morning, thanks to the good supply, 
was purchasing sardines at the rate of ten 
reals the thousand, or twopence-halfpenny 
per hundred. Sometimes, owing to the 
presence of cruisers or an unusual scarcity 
of fish, the price would rise to thirty reals 
the thousand, or sevenpence-halfpenny per 
hundred ; and if many boats went out, and 
met with a glut, four reals the thousand, 
or one penny per hundred, was considered 
a fair remuneration. Men and women 


were hard at work packing the sardines in 
baskets shaped something like a nautilus 
shell, and holding each five thousand. The 
fish were placed in layers, separated by 


leaves and salt, and in this state were to 
be despatched on mule back over the 
mountains, to supply the interior of 
Navarra and Alava, and even through the 
government lines into Castile. Asking 
what they would be likely to realise in the 
inland towns, I was told tenpence per 
hundred at the very least. Thus the 
buyer who had his outlet was. purchasing 
at twopence-halfpenny, and even adding 
an additional twopence-halfpenny for 
packing expenses and transport, the profit 
would be fivepence on the hundred, or 
four shillings and twopence on the thou- 
sand; so that if, as I was informed, one 
hundred thousand would be sent off by 
this one dealer, he stood to clear twenty 
pounds, even allowing something for 
losses. Well, this gave me a tolerable 
notion of what the buyers were making in 
a fair season, but I felt more interested as 
to the gains of the men who risked their 
lives, and this is the information the 
comandante gave me. He said that if the 
patron made for himself, boat and net, two 
pounds the trip, the return would be con- 
sidered good, and the crew would be well 
satisfied with twelve shillings each. Thus, 
supposing four voyages a week to be 
made during a good season, giving two 
days off for repairs of gear, and no serious 





accident met with, the patron might 
pocket something like ninety pounds in 
three months—it being impossible to count 
on a longer period owing to weather and 
various obstacles—and the men possibly 
twenty-eight pounds. Of course there are 
the tunny, anchovy, mackerel and other 
seasons, but it is to be doubted, even with 
the best of luck, such as being able to put 
to sea nine months in the year, whether 
the patron ever gets beyond two hundred 
and fifty pounds, out of which he has to 
keep his boat, spars, sails, ropes, and above 
all his nets, in serviceable condition. Pro- 
bably the ‘men may realise in a good year 
eighty pounds. But, as the comandante 
observed, these calculations were made 
under the most favourable circumstances ; 
and it was more than likely that, one year 
with another, neither patron or crew ever 
reached these respective amounts. 

We found Clementi Orué awaiting us 
at the tavern, and if savoury odour meant 
anything, but liftle appetite would be 
needed to relish the meal. It is true there 
was but one common, bare-walled, smoke- 
encrusted, raftered room, with seamen 
eating, drinking, and smoking—a hearty 
frank set of fellows, who held their glasses 
towards us as we entered. A side table 
had been prepared for our party; and, 
certainly, not even in the best of fondas, 
would be found a whiter cloth or napkins, 
brighter knives, forks, and spoons, or 
cleaner plates. As to the breakfast, the 
Widow Martinez had excelled herself, and 
contentment settled on the faces of the 
comandante and the patron as the last 
glass of chacoli (a local wine made from 
Vizeayan grapes) was emptied prior to 
coffee. Then over the steaming aromatic 
beverage, flavoured by some genuine 
Jamaica rum, and under cover of vapoury 
clouds from the soothing cigarette, I made 
my proposition to Clementi Orué. 

“Take you on a trip—well, I don’t know 
what to say. There is no room in a galley 
for idlers, and if it came on a breeze of 
wind, or the net got fouled, or a dozen 
other things, you would be in everybody’s 
way. Besides, the men might not like it, . 
and you might get sick; and, after all, 
there isn’t much to see; and I know, that 
so far as I am concerned, if I was not 
forced to it, I would sooner be tucked up 
comfortable in bed than getting wet.” 

** Well, but look here, senor patron, this 
kind of thing is not altogether new to me, 
though I have never been after the sar- 
dine. The fact is, I was brought up in a 
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fishing village, and could steer and row 
when only eight years old. In addition, I 
have knocked about at sea considerably, 
have crossed the Atlantic four times, have 
run through blockades on the American 
coast, and might perhaps be able to bear 
a hand if you were pushed.” 

“ Hola, caballero,” exclaimed the patron 
with beaming face ; “ hola, so you are a bit 
of a salt yourself; touch there,” holding 
out his hand. “You shall make a trip, 
never fear, and it just happens that I am 
one short of my complement.” 

Having noticed half-a-dozen of the crew 
at the centre table, I suggested to Clementi 
Orué that he should call them over to drink 
the health of the new hand. This was done, 
and I saw the arrangement met with their 
entire approval, more especially that part 
in which was mentioned a keg of aguar- 
diente and two or three bundles of cigars. 
Then it was agreed that the patron should 
take his evening meal with me in the 
same place, and that, wind and weather 
permitting, the galley would cast off at 
nightfall. 

Well, at the time appointed, I found 
Clementi Oraé awaiting me, and on a 
chair by his side rested a formidable 
looking bundle. 

“Here I am, senor, and here’s your kit. 
There’s just a steady cap-full from the 
north-west, which will be dead against us 
working out, but fair for running in. As 
it is more than probable we shall get a 
wetting, I have brought you a stout flannel 
guernsey and a pair of oilskin overalls, so 
leave your coat with the Widow Martinez. 
I see you wear the boina, like the rest of 
us, and alpargatas (canvas shoes with 
hemp soles), but slip off the socks—that’s 
so—now then for the guernsey and over- 
alls—bravo, and I'd like to see the fellow 
to you. Hola, Widow Martinez; hola, 
chicas; come and look at the caballero 
Inglese; here’s a novio (sweetheart) for 
the best among you.” 

Our supper was soon disposed of, and 
the patron slinging the keg of aguardiente 
over his shoulder, and tucking the cigars 
under his arm, we made down the mole 
for the galley. All hands were in readi- 
ness to start, and amidst hearty wishes of 
good luck from a cluster of women and 
girls, we cast loose and paddled towards 
the mouth of the bay—it appeared 
that two other galleys were to put to sea 
that night, and had already worked out. 
As we reached the opening between island 
and mainland the masts had been stepped, 





and at the word “ Hoist”’ from the patron, 
the two leg-of-mutton sails went up. There 
was a list to port, followed by a soughing 
rushing sound, three or four smacks 
against the bows, a succession of clouds of 
spray which soaked everything and every- 
body fore and aft, and then the men 
settling into their places to starboard, and 
a taughtening pull being got at the sheets, 
away we went on a westerly course, run- 
ning diagonally outward from the coast. 
Clementi Orué had suggested the coiled 
net on the stern board as a good seat for 
me, and against this he leaned and worked 
the steering-oar. The night was rather 
dark, the sky being patched with clouds, 
and there would be no moon for an hour 
or more; still, as the patron said, if there 
were fish he’d manage to catch them with- 
out candles. 

“‘ By-the-way, it never occurred to me 
to ask the name of your boat—what is it ?” 

“LaSantisima Trinidad.” HereClementi 
Orué crossed himself, as did most of the 
crew, so far as I could distinguish in 
the gloom, ‘Si, senor, La Santisima 
Trinidad. She belonged to three of us— 
three brothers; two have been drowned, I 
am.the last. You see, senor, we were 
caught four years ago come San Pedro, 
off Cape Machichaco — that light away 
yonder on the port bow—in a tearing 
hurricane. It strack us almost without 
warning, and before we could either get 
sail in, or head on to it, we were bottom 
up. I never saw my brothers from the 
moment the boat capsized, and with them 
were lost six others. It was a wonderful 
business altogether; a few minutes before 
the sea was like a looking-glass, and a 
quarter of an hour afterwards there wasn’t 
a ripple. The six saved, including myself, 
were taken off the keel by a Bermeo galley, 
and the Santisima Trinidad was towed in 
and righted. The oars, spars, sails and 
nets were, however, missing. But she’s a 
good stiff boat; and will carry on, going 
free or close hauled, with any other, won’t 
she, lads?” 

“ Ay, ay, patron; there’s no better out 
of Lequeitio, or for that matter out of any 
of the ports on the coast ; see how she flies, 
and well up in the wind too.” 

She certainly was moving along, though 
heading considerably to windward, and on 
the course we were going made capital 
weather and was remarkably steady. 

“ Well, patron, let us hope you have seen 
your last accident in the Santisima Trini- 
dad; come, serve out a cigar and a glass 
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of aguardiente all round, and we'll drink 
good fortune to the boat and long life to 
her owner.” 

This was done, the steering-oar, mean- 
time, being confided to me, and then after 
about an hour and a half of the same 
course, to just abreast the Machichaco 
light, we went about, and made due north 
for an offing. Our speed was nearly 
doubled, and as the moon had risen, and 
now and again broke through the clouds, 
we caught an occasional glimpse of the 
two other boats, about a mile to wind- 
ward. Suddenly Joaquin, one of the men, 
who was standing on a thwart and leaning 
against the foremast, sang out: 

“Sardina, sardina, sardina — yonder 
away, dead in the wind.” 

Yes; there was the shoal, a luminous 
phosphorescent streak, some hundreds of 
yards in length. 

In an instant the galley’s head was 
brought round, the canvas shook and 
flapped, and in another moment down 
went the sails. Then the oars were got 
out, and away we went, thudding through 
the seas which came stem on. Joaquin, 
in the bows, had a boom with block at end 
ready, and a coiled line, made fast to the 
outgoing extremity of the net, was passed 
forward, and this he rove through the 
block, and then rigged the boom firmly, 
so as to project from six to eight feet. 
All this had been done in the twinkling 
of an eye, the men, the while, bending to 
their oars. with a will. 

** Stand clear of the net, senor, and lend 
me a hand when the moment comes to 
pay out. Give way, my lads, give way, 
or we shall have Pédro Artégui and José 
Echevarria down on the shoal before we 
get a cast; the wind will blow them clean 
on to it. Pall, chicos, pull, for sardines 
at twenty reals the thousand. They’ll be 
well worth every farthing of it to-morrow, 
and only three boats out. Pull, boys, pull; 
Pédro and José have got a sight and are 
bound for the fish under full canvas. Give 
way—will you let a hundred reals each 
slip through your fingers? Pull, by all 
the saints in heaven, pull. Give way, 
chicos, give way, the sea’s alive with 
them, and one cast will be a fortune for 
all of us——” 

“ Pay out, pay out!” shouted Joaquin, 
as the galley seemed to cleave in to a 
liquid phosphorescent fire, flakes of which, 


in the shape of sardines, flew sparkling | 


from the oar-blades. 
Whilst I rapidly cleared coil after coil 


! 


| homewards. 





of the net, the patron cast it adrift, 
Joaquin, meanwhile, slacking ont the 
messenger-line through the block at the 
end of the boom. As the last coil went 
over, the line with it was only allowed to 
run a dozen yards or so, and then made 
fast. The oars were now tossed inboard, 
and the men commenced lifting the false 
flooring which fitted to about two feet 
above the keel, and wooden scoops were 
placed handy. 

‘Haul in fore and aft,” cried the patron, 
and half-a-dozen men clapped on to each 
line, bringing the net inwards, to bow and 
stern, in a semicircle, the form of which 
could be traced by the myriads of glisten- 
ing fish that songht to escape over the 
floating corks. 

But it seemed, despite these signs, that 
we had been too hasty and had made a 
false cast, for it soon becazie apparent 
we were only on the edge of the shoal, 
which was making away to windward, and 
right on to the galleys of Pédro Artégni 
and José Echevarria. 

“Now may the saints have you in their 
holy keeping, Senor Joaquin, for the good 
you have done us. See, there go the fish, 
my lads, but haul in smartly, or the few 
we have will manage to getaway. What 
say you, chicos, shall we make a present 
of this take to buy spectacles for Joaquin?” 

Joaquin muttered something, to the 
effect that he was not the only one in the 
boat wanting eyes, and that he had given 
the word at the right time, that the 
galley’s head was allowed to pay off, and 
what further observations he made were 
lost in a grumble. When the whole of 
the net had been gathered in, the scoops 
barely succeeded in getting a couple of 
bushels. 

In anything but a good humour the 
patron gave the word to hoist sails, and 
as we turned again seawards the moon rose 
from a bank of clouds, and in its light we 
could see the galleys of Pédro Artégui and 
José Echevarria laying over to the weight 
of fish they were taking. One thing was 
positive, that we had left them behind, and 
that whatever we fell in with now we 
should have to ourselves. Well, for hours 
we tacked and re-tacked, making for 
wherever there appeared indications, and 
at dawn, greatly discouraged, Clementi 
Orué suggested putting about and steering 
At this moment Joaquin, 
who had been perched moodily in his 
usual place, turned to the patron, and 
asked him to look in the direction to 
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which he pointed—the north-east. There 
was a line of light on the water and a 
broadening streak of morning in the sky. 
Scores of sea-gulls were eddying in circles, 
now poising for an instant, and then 
swooping down to the surface. 

“Tf that doesn’t mean fish,” said Joaquin 
in rather a sulky manner, “may I never 
catch another sardine as long as I live.” 

“Right, my lad,” replied the patron 
cheerily ; ‘“‘there are sardines there by 
millions, and as they are to leeward we 
can strike them where we choose. Now 
then, my lads, have everything in readi- 
ness, and stand by to down sail when I 
give the word.” 

In about a quarter of an hour we were 
right on to, and apparently near the centre 
of, the shoal, which must have been a mile 
in length. Every rising wave was literally 
alive with fish, and as we struck in they 
leaped from the water in every direction 
round the galley. 

“Down sail,” shouted the patron, and 
with good way still on the boat the net 
was cast. Then came the hauling in, and 
by the dead weight there could be no 
doubt as to the take; indeed, as the net 
neared, the whole of the surface confined 
became svlid with sardines. Half-a-dozen 
men with scoops leaped on to thwart and 
gunwale, and commenced ladling the fish 
in, while those hauling had to keep easing 
to give them time to work at the dense 
mass; and when at last the remnants were 
shaken out of the strands of the net, the 
patron said, turning to me: 

“There, senor, you have brought us 
luck. I never saw a fiuer take, and if there 
were millions more, we hayen’t room for 
another hundred.” 

And so it seemed, for we were pretty 
deep, and as for the flooring, the boards 
were just cast loosely over the fish. Then, 
in the exuberance of his spirits, Clementi 
Orué served out a glass of aguardiente 
and a cigar all round. As he passed me 
the cup, he indicated with the hand 
holding the bottle the land. 

“And now for Lequeitio with as many 
sardines on board as Pédro Artégui and 
José Echevarria have between them. 
There, abreast of us, lies Elanchove, and,” 
turning slightly, “there is Cape Machi- 
chaco, where——” 

His eyes and jaw became fixed, the 
fingers opened, and the bottle fell into the 
water. Following the direction of his gaze, 
I saw a steamer rounding the headland, and 
apparently pointing directly for us. 





“Holy Mary! yonder is the govern- 
ment cruiser Ferrolano—up sails, lads, 
and pray for the breeze to freshen, or 
we're likely to see Cuba or the Philippines 
on board a man-of-war.” 

We had a good ten miles to run, with 
the wind, which was increasing, on our 
beam. The steamer, to cut us off, would 
have to do the whole of fourteen, though 
when we sighted her she was not more 
than seven distant. We would both be 
going on diagonal lines, and ours was the 
shorter. It may readily be imagined 
that the chicos needed no recommendation 
to bestir themselves. The sails were 
hoisted in a jiffey, the galley trimmed to 
bear the strain, the course laid, and as the 
boat felt the “draw” she seemed to leap 
forward. Pédro Artégui and José Eche- 
varria were already under the land, so 
they, at any rate, were safe. For some 
few minutes no one spoke, the whole 
attention being concentrated on the 
Ferrolano; and it soon became evident, 
from the increased volume of smoke, that 
she had caught sight of us and was 
firing up. We were well ballasted with 
fish, and stood the spread of canvas 
admirably, though the iist to port, now 
and again, brought the gunwale level 
with the seething water. The wind 
freshened considerably, and under other 
circumstances it might have been a quea- 
tion of taking in a reef, but we held on, 
banking sardines and men well over to 
starboard. I should think we must have 
been going eight or nine knots, but for all 
that the Ferrolano rose perceptibly every 
few minutes, and when we were within 
five miles of the entrance to Lequeitio I 
could distinctly see the group of officers 
on her bridge. At four miles she was 
not more than fifteen hundred yards 
off, and she soon let: us know it; for 
following a white puff from her bows, 
came a shrieking how! across our stern, 
which made all hands dack like a lot 
of salaaming mandarins. The Ferrolano 
gunner was trying his hand, and it was 
pretty certain that each succoeding shot 
would come closer, and so it proved, for 
the next struck the water on our star- 
board quarter, completely drenching the 

tron and myself. 

“What do you think about it, senor; 
we have no chance, have we?” asked 
Clementi Orué of me in a low voice. 

With a tolerably decent attempt at a 
smile, considering the awkward position 
in which we found ourselves, I suggested 
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that while there was life there was hope, 
that I did not think we should be hit, and 
that every minute we drew nearer home. 
I had scarcely given expression to these 
comforting observations, when a flat con- 
tradiction came to the supposition that we 
were not likely to be touched. Vrrrowwww 
—vrrriiish—boom ! and a shell struck our 
main-mast about three feet from the peak, 
bursting and sending the particles hum- 
ming to port. The spar was shattered 
completely, and the canvas came down 
with a crash, partially falling on to the 
gunwale, end partially into the water, and 
as the men slid over to port at the same 
time, I thought we should capsize. The 
foresheet had also been cut, and the sail was 
banging and flopping terribly. 

“Holy Mary! it’s all over with us,” 
gasped the patron; “ we'd better luff up 
and give in; another shot will cut us in 
two.” 

I hardly know how to explain it, but 
somehow or other I found myself in com- 
mand. I presume it was that I had kept 
my head, having, during campaigning 
experiences of fifteen years, been con- 
siderably under fire both at sea and on 
land; besides, I felt convinced that the 
chances were not altogether hopeless. 

“ Now, chicos,” I shouted, “down with 
that foresail—unstep both masts — get 
that wreckage and dragging canvas in- 
board, and out with the oars; that’s it, 
don’t be flurried, he has not half the mark 
to shoot at now, besides which our jump- 
ing will puzzle him: I beg your pardon, 
patron, but as you are one hand short you 
had better take your place on the after 
thwart to make up the number. I will 
steer, only tell me if I can keep a straight 
course for mid entrance, without fear of 
rocks ?” 

Clementi Orué looked at me curiously 
and steadily for a moment, then grasping 
an oar and seating himself, he answered : 

“Yes, direct for the entrance; it’s 
about high water, and there isn’t enough 
sea on to make going over the rocks very 
risky.” 

“Well, then, give way all of you, and let 
him shoot his best; why he’d have to be 
able to hit a fly to strike us now. That’s 
it, my lads, pull your hardest and pull 
together; you are bound for Lequeitio, 
and not for Cuba or the Philippines.” 

Another shell flew over us but at a con- 
siderable height, and then one ducked and 
draked across the bows; and though I told 
the men, who could not see where the 





water was struck, that it was at least a 
quarter of a mile off, I began to have 
serious misgivings. The Ferrolano was 
overhauling us rapidly, and, in addition to 
her gunning, would probably soon sprinkle 
us with rifle shots. I had my eyes firmly 
fixed on the entrance, so as not to lose an 
inch by yawing, if I could help it, when 
to my utter astonishment a long puff of 
white smoke leaped over the wall of the 
platform in front of the hermitage, near 
the summit of the mainland point. Turn- 
ing my head quickly in the direction of the 
steamer, I saw a flash right on her bows 
—she had been struck by a shell. 

“‘ Don’t stop to look, lads, but give way ; 
every minute is worth an hour just now. 
Someone is helping us, and no mistake, and 
if the second shot is an improvement on 
the first, we shall not have much more to 
fear from the Ferrolano.” 

“The gun must have dropped from 
heaven,” cried the patron, with an ex- 
pression of blank amazement on his face, 
“and Santa Barbara is working it.” 

Again the white cloud leaped out from 
the hermitage terrace, and this time the 
shell burst on the steamer’s bridge; and 
when the smoke cleared there could be 
seen great scattering and confusion among 
the figures that had hitherto formed a 
dark group. But that was notall. The 
helm had been put hard-a-starboard, and 
the Ferrolano, under full steam, headed 
seawards, checked and driven off by a 
single gun, where she thought to have 
everything her own way and meet with 
no resistance. Delighted beyond measure 
at our luckyescape, I suggested to Clementi 
Orué and the crew, that by way of a 
parting salute we should toss oars and 
give her a round of cheers, though the 
last might not probably be heard. 

** And now, senor patron, as there are 
quite enough hands to pull I resign to you 
your post——” 

“No, by Our Lady! that shall not be. 
You have brought us through the difficulty, 
and you shall take usin. When we, were 
struck, had you not have acted as you did, 
I should have put about and surrendered. 
We owe our escape to you first, and then 
to the miraculous gun; isn’t that so, 
chicos ?” 

“ Si, si, viva el capitan Inglese!” 

As the patron and chicos insisted that I 
should maintain my place at the steering- 
oar, there was nothing fer it but to obey, 
and splendidly they pulled in. No sooner 
did we round the point and come in sight 
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of the mole thaw cheer after cheer went 
up, for it was seen we were rowing full- 
handed, and that consequently no one had 
been killed or hurt. Each of the crew had 
someone near and dear to him crying and 
laughing with joy; and the patron’s wife, 
a portly dame, hugged and kissed her 
husband as he had probably not been 
hugged and kissed for many a year. My 
welcome came from the comandante de 
armas, and from him I got the following 
explanation of the “ miraculous ”’ gun. 

“ Just after you had put out last night, 
a lieutenant of artillery, with ten men, 
arrived in charge of a Whitworth cannon, 
which had been ordered here for the pro- 
tection of the port—it is to be mounted 
on an earthwork on the island yonder. 
Well, when Pédro Artégui and José Eche- 
varria came in with the news that the 
Ferrolano was trying to cut off the 
Santisima Trinidad, I roused up the lieu- 
tenant, and, obtaining any number of 
volunteers from among the boatmen, the 
gun was dismounted, and, with the car- 
riage, was lifted and hauled up the pre- 
cipitous and narrow path to the Hermitage 
terrace. The first shot, as you must have 
noticed, was good, the second excellent, 
and with my glasses I saw that some of 
those on the bridge had been hurt by the 
bursting shell.” 

It was a very lucky accident that 
brought that gun to Lequeitio just in the 
nick of time. Without it I should pro- 
bably have had but little taste for sardines 
after that night’s adventure. 





THE VILLA POTTIER. 

A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

“As for that,” said our notary with a 
shrug, “there are times in all men’s lives 
of which they do not care to talk—periods 
of failure and depression—and in the same 
way we French are not too fond of talking 
about the late war; so let us pass to 
something else.” 

We had been dining with our notary, 
and were now taking our dessert in the 
garden, a rough unkempt kind of place, 
but picturesque too in its wealth of roses 
and of wild tangled creepers. Through 
the heavy wooden gates you caught a 
glimpse of the Seine, calm and placid in 
the golden light of a summer's evening. 
Beyond the broad expanse of river tall 
poplars caught the last rays of the setting 
sun, and between these a hazy band of 
purple suggested a distant landscape and 





far away hills. The last glass of the old 
Bordeaux, rivalling in colour the glowing 
tints of the sky, was about to disappear. 
Rosalie, the ancient bonne, stood behind 
us hugging the big black coffwe-pot, one 
man was rolling up a cigarette, another 
lighting a cigar, while the notary’s hand 
instinctively sought his pocket for his pipe. 

“ Rosalie,” said one of the guests, turn- 
ing to the bonne, “‘ we have been talking 
of the war. You could tell these gentle- 
men a few things about that, eh ?” 

“Ah, ah! Have you told monsieur of 
the havoc the Prussians made with our 
master’s best faience and the holes they 
burnt in the curtains ?” 

“Such are the impressions that great 
events make on ordinary minds,” cried the 
notary, “and is it not the same with all of 
us? In my own mind the great tragedies 
of the war occupy less space than the 
insignificant part played by myself.” 

It was quite clear that in spite of his 
alleged reluctance to talk about the war, 
the worthy notary had a story on his 
faind, and it required little pressing on 
the part of his friends to elicit it. 

“Tt was a sad dull time,” he began, “ as 
most of us remember, the time of the 
Prussian occupation. The future was 
wrapped in gloom, the present hideous 
with the perpetual sense of humiliation. 
In my own profession there was little or 
nothing doing; no marriage contracts, no 
transfer of lands. If you would borrow 
there was no one to lend ; indeed, coin was 
almost unknown among us. Our banker 
had fled to Paris, and was there shut up; 
and those who had money buried it in the 
ground. You will remember, Pottier,” 
turning to one of his guests, “the circum- 
stances under which I confided to you the 
whereabouts of my own strong box.” 

M. Pottier nodded gravely, and held out 
his hand to the notary, who pressed it 
warmly. 

“Like many others in those days of 
sadness,” went on M. Brunet, “I took 
refuge from the contemplation of my 
country’s misfortunes in the pursuit of 
studies, partially suspended from the 
pressure of more urgent business. I began 
to prepare a long delayed monograph on 
the geological structure of the basin of the 
Lower Seine for our local society. I 
doubted very much whether our society 
would ever meet again. I thought it 
most improbable that my paper would 
ever see the light, but I went on, blindly, 
hopelessly, but still on. Two young 
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Prussian officers were quartered on me— 
they might have been Bavarians, but they 
are all Prussians to me—and as individuals 
I had nothing to complain of in them. 
They spoke our language fluently enough, 
although with a vile accent, and they 
made themselves very merry with Rosalie 
and Susette, my servants. Mo they left 
alone to my studies and my gloomy 
thoughts. These thoughts were made 
gloomier still by anxiety as to the fate of 
my younger brother, my only living relative. 
Ernest was almost a son to me as well as 
a brother. A well loved mother on her 
death-bed had confided him to my charge. 
He had just completed his studies, and 
was about to become an avocat, and he 
was already affianced to Mademoiselle 
Thérése, the charming daughter of M. 
Pottier; and, indeed, the necessary 
notices had been given at the mairie for 
their marriage, when the progress of the 
Prussians necessitated postponement. I 
had purchased a substitute for him in the 
ranks of the army—a thing permitted in 
those days—but he had thrown in his lot 
with those who were fighting for their 
country, and madly, as I thought, had 
joined one of those irregular bands of 
franc-tireurs who, to say the truth, were 
almost as formidable to their countrymen 
as to their foes. Not a word had come to 
me from him for many weeks. 

“The winter was frightfully cold, you 
may remember, and the river was almost 
covered with ice—ice in huge masses, that 
went up and down with the tide, jarring 
and clashing together dismally. Never 
such a desolate scene as then upon our 
quay. Not a sail upon the river, not a 
boat could venture out, nor wero there 
any faces in the street, unless under a 
pickelhaube. I sat one night in my 
library, working away at my manuscript, 
consoled a little by the reflection suggested 
by my subject, that, after all, the troubles 
of the human race were the merest trifles 
in comparison with the great cyclic changes 
I was now studying. Everything was 
quite still, except the measured tread of a 
sentry outside. 

“Tt jarred sadly upon me, that solid 
martial tread,-reminding me that there 
was no escape anywhere from a sense of 
the invader’s presence. The step ap- 
proached, the step died away in the 
distance, with a measured swing like the 
beat of a pendulam; and then when the 
pendulum had reached its farthest limit I 
heard a low tap at my library window, a 











low tap, such as my brother used to give 
when, coming home late, he would find the 
house locked up and every light but mine 
extinguished. 

“T opened the window and looked ont. 
Nothing was to be seen but fog, in which the 
feeble rays of the street-lamp at the 
corner seemed quenched and lost. An 
indescribable feeling of trouble and de- 
pression came over me. My philcsophy 
was at fault for once. I could not escape 
the influence of hitherto despised super- 
stition. Perhaps he was dead, my brother, 
and thinking of me at his last moment 
had sent me this message. I peered into 
the formless void without, in vagne ex- 
pectation of I knew not what. Memories 
of the past came back to me; the bitter 
thought of what is passed for ever, hope- 
lessly bitter to the lonely childless man. 

“* Have you all that you want to-night, 
sir P’ said a voice at the door. It was m 
tall awkward bonne, Susette. I had sent 
her hours before to the house of my friend 
Pottier to borrow a book I wanted, but I 
had forgotten all about her and her mission 
till she now burst in. I dreaded the pre- 
sence of that young woman in my library 
as I should have dreaded the invasion of a 
Cherokee or a Uhlan. 

“Nothing! I want nothing—away !’ 
I cried angrily; but the girl continued to 
advance awkwardly across the room, 
knocking over a pile of books here, and 
there putting a clamsy foot into the middle 
of my most cherished manuscript. 

**¢ Will you begone!’ I reiterated in rage 
and almost terror, as my hand was seized 
and pressed; and then the supposed Susette 
threw back her hood, and revealed the 
closely-cropped head and dark flashing 
eyes of Ernest—of my brother. 

“When the first greetings were over— 
joyous, but subdued by the sense of danger 
—I began to reproach Ernest for coming 
to me in this unworthy disguise. Detec- 
tion would be followed by instant military 
execution ; there would be no hope for one 
thus almost self-confessed a spy. 

“*T know,’ said Ernest gaiiy; ‘ but I 
could reach you in no other way. There 
is less risk for me than another, as I am 
already doomed to the fusillade when 
caught in my capacity of franc-tireur; 
but they have to catch me first.’ 

“T urged him to go at once and resume 
his proper habiliments. There were some 
in his own room, that was kept always 
prepared for him. Let him not lose an 
instant; the danger was frightfal and im- 
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minent. In his real character, as my 
brother, I could easily account for his 
presence; and who was there to identify 
him as the frane-tireur? Safety on one 
side and imminent death on tlie other, 
why did he hesitate ? 

“* Let us talk a little, my brother,’ said 
Ernest, seating himself calmly in my arm- 
chair. “In the first place, I am not alone. 
I have five comrades not so comfortably 
placed as myself; in fact, lying at the 
bottom of a very damp ditch.’ 

“T threw up my hands in despair. 

““* And Thérése ?’ I asked. 

“* Yes; Ihave seen Thérése,’ he said, 
mourofally. ‘I felt that I must see you 
both once more. Consider me as one 
coming from the grave to visit you.’ 

“ He explained in a few words how he 
came to be placed in this fearful position. 
Misled by false information, his band 
had found themselves entangled in the 
Prussian lines; the greater part had been 
destroyed ; and only himself and five 
of his comrades had, for the time, 
escaped. Thanks to his knowledge of the 
country about, and the goodwill of the 
peasantry, to whom he was mostly well- 
known, the little band had thus far con- 
trived to elude pursuit. And now they 
had found refuge in one of those sunken 
paths that here and there intersect the 
forest, and close to which, as Ernest well 
remembered, began the extensive grounds 
of the Villa Pottier, the residence of his 
fiancée. And then Ernest had volanteered 
to venture forth from the forest, to obtain 
much-needed provisions and some instruc- 
tions as to their future route. The river 
lay before them, broad and deep, encum- 
bered with ice, a labyrinth of pools and 
quicksands, with every boat closely guarded 
by the Prussians. Behind, a circle of fire 
hemmed them in. 

“Then it occurred to me that I had a 
chart of the river, with the soundings 
marked, the sandbanks, and the various 
channels. We pored over it earnestly. 
At one point, where the wood closely ap- 
proached the river—in a narrow ravine 
enclosing the bed of a small stream—the 
channel appeared to be at its shallowest. 
Here, too, a sandbank stretched boldly 
halfway across—barely covered with water 
at low tides—and at the farther end rising 
above high-water mark in the form of an 
island. On this island had been built a 
small lighthouse to mark the channel, 
with a wooden hut for the lightkeeper. 
There were no lights in the river now, and 











the lighthouse staff had been withdrawn ; 
but the Prussians had not thought fit to 
oceupy the little island, which had seemed 
too insignificant, perhaps, to attraet their 
attention. Ernest anxiously took the bear- 
ings of the lighthouse from the conflaence 
of the little stream. He saw that if they 
could only reach it unobserved, they might 
beable to cross the deeper channel beyond. 
A raft could be improvised quickly from 
the timbers of the hut, and once on the other 
side of the river—a sort of neutral zone not 
yet included in the Prussian lines—it would 
be easy, by a forced march, to reach our 
own army. 

“*Yes; that is our way,’ said Ernest; 
‘give me the chart of the river, that I 
may convince my comrades, who are not 
accustomed to implicit obedience. And 
now, my dear brother, I must find my 
way to the Villa Pottier.. He concealed 
the chart on his person, and wrung my 
hand with emotion. 


“At this moment the outer door was 


flang violently open with a great clatter of 
military accoutrements—my two German 
officers coming in! Ernest cast a hasty, 
burning glance around, and snatched up 
a knife that lay on my table, a curious 
silver-mounted Circassian dagger, which 
had been given me by one of my travelled 
friends, and which I commonly used as a 
paper-knife. 

“*Hush,’ I whispered; ‘they will not 
come here; they will go to their own 
rooms.’ 

“ But to-night, of all nights, my inmates 
departed from their usual practice. They 
had been supping with comrades, and were 
merry and excited as if with wine. The 
light usually placed for them in the passage 
had been accidentally extinguished, and 
seeing the glare from my room, they ad- 
vanced and stood in the doorway, peering 
in with an owlish expression of good-nature 
on their blond stolid faces. 

“* News for you, worthy sir,’ cried the 
elder. ‘Venture not out to-night; for after 
the hour just struck all circulation is for- 
bidden except with a special pass. The 
sentries are doubled, and all are on the 
alert; for a band of assassins—franes- 
tireurs, they call themselves—are lurking 
in the forest close by.’ 

“T thought that the glare of Ernest’s 
eyes from under his capeline, hastily pulled 
over his face as the Prussians entered, 
would have betrayed him; but our foes 
were in a happy, uncritical frame of mind. 
They had not noticed my companion at 
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the first moment, dazzled by the glare of 
my lamp; and when they saw the supposed 
Susette, they exchanged glances, and began 
to laugh furtively. Perhaps the attitude 
unconsciously assumed by Ernest, who 
stood leaning over my fauteuil, was rather 
familiar for a servant. Anyhow, they 
began to rally me broadly about Susette. 
‘Here was a second Faust,’ cried one; 
‘the sage turned into the betrayer of in- 


you. Come, we will ourselves accompany 
you, and pass you to your destination.’ 
“This was a favourable turn of affairs 
on the whole, for the presence of these 
officers would ensure us against detentions 
and awkward examinations. True that 
when we reached the villa they might see 
the real Susette, and thus detect the false, 
but sufficient for the moment were its own 
| perils. I extinguished my lamp at once, 














nocence.’ They saw that I was angered, | and we went out into the street, I holding 
arid only laughed the louder, Ernest | fast by the supposed Cnty = the . 
behind me boiling with rage, and ready | text of my near-sightedness. e pass 
in a moment to spring upon them. | a line of sentries, eliciting challenges at 
“*We are two for two,’ he muttered | every moment. At more than one post 
under his breath; but I held up a warning | we were stopped, and a low conversation 
finger. The thing was madness. In the | would ensue between our conductors and 
extremity of suspense and danger, how- | the officer on duty. The word given— 
ever, I found a luminous idea: a way of | all’s well—we passed on, our hearts begin- 
a present a gt ony placing | ning on beat ——. _ . 
my brother in comparative safety. _ “As we ascended the hill we emerge 
“**Messieurs,’ I said gravely; ‘I am | from the fog into a clearer atmosphere, 
glad you can amuse yourselves with such | and were soon in sight of the house of 
a childish joke. My servant here, about | M. Pottier. The lower rooms were bril- 
whose presence you are pleased to make liantly lighted up, and the strains of music 
merry, has brought me an urgent message | could be heard—clarionet and horn—in a 
a —- M. Pottier, of the villa on | gay ae gman —_. the rush = 
e heights. ancers’ feet, the murmur of voices, an 
‘Ah, we know him! Prince L. is there, | the sound of ‘light laughter. 
and _ of os a aay ogy Shee aii pd a sick house . ey vy _ 
is a charming daughter too. Ha! ha! our! one of my companions drily; and at the 
princes know how to choose their quarters. |moment I felt confounded, thinking my 
They share the penchant of savans for the | ruse detected, incredible as it seemed that 
rustle of a petticoat.’ my friend should be thus dancing and 
“Again I thought that Ernest would | making merry over his country’s mis- 
have flown at them; but I warned him | fortunes. But as we approached the case 
with a glance to be patient. | became clear. Through the long windows 
“*My friend, M. Pottier,’ I said sternly, | we saw the glitter of splendid uniforms; 
‘will inform the prince of the motives! a number of Prussians of high rank, as I 
imputed to him.’ | gathered, were enjoying a frolic. There 
“Oh, no, no!’ cried the Germans; | might have been unworthy French women 
‘pray don’t repeat our words; we were among them. Of that I know nothing. 
only jesting.’ | To my intense relief, at this point our 
“** Well, as you have had your joke,’ I | companions drew off. Here were Herrs 
said, resuming my good-humour, ‘ perhaps | and Vons, it seemed, of the blue blood, 
you will give me your help. Madame | twice-born barons, two-sworded Damios ; 
Pottier is dangerously ill, and requires my | and our humble infantry officers, with the 
professional assistance to arrange her |awe of rank inherent in Teutonic blood, 
affairs. Itisa matter of urgent necessity. | feared to intrude uponthem. They would 
Susette will accompany me to the villa with | wait on the terrace, and begged me to 
a lantern. Kindly give me the consigne, | lose no time.” 
that I may pass your sentries safely.’ | Here the notary broke off, seeing Rosalie 
“The young men became instantly | approach with her arms full of bottles and 
grave = —, Pe eg - | jars = ye og oe oe — a 
impossible. is forbidden e * An e Kirsch,” crie e notary. 
password; but we are anxious to oblige | “ Rosalie, don’t forget the Kirschenwasser.” 
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